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THE ANCIENT SHAPE OF ATTICA 
By J. L. MYRES 


HE physical shape of Attica has not altered appreciably since 

ancient times; Attica is far too well founded for that in the remote 
geological structure of the Aegean. But Attica is a promontory, an akté, 
plunged in the sea at the far end of the main watershed of peninsular 
Greece; and filled also with abrupt and lofty mountains, which prevent 
it from being “easy to oversee’ (eusynoptos) in the sense prescribed by 
Aristotle for his ideal city-state. Consequently the ground-plan, the 
‘shape’ of Attica on a map of Greece, has been differently interpreted 
by different observers. 

On the modern map, based on ‘trigonometrical’ measurement of 
angles subtended by bases of exactly measured length, Attica appears 
as a wedge-shaped promontory, one side of which lies between Piraeus 
and C. Sunium, the other between Sunium and the bend of the coast 
south of Rhamnus. The angle between these two coasts is about 45°, or 
half of a right angle. West of Piraeus, the island of Salamis, seen from 
the sea, not only looks like part of Attica, but conceals the great ingres- 
sion of the Saronic Gulf into the Bay of Eleusis. And north of Rhamnus, 
even on the modern map, few people realize that the coast runs much 
more nearly west than north—bearing about 300° from Rhamnus to the 
Euripus Strait; so completely does Euboea insist on its immemorial 
connexion with Attica, and disguise the fact that from Parnassus east- 
ward into Attica the Greek mainland is an isthmus, lying nearly east 
and west, and only about 24 miles broad between the bays of Livadostro 
(anc. Creiisa) on the Corinthian Gulf, and Skroponeri on the Euboean 
channel, on the border between Boeotia and Locris. But this is not one 
of the three ‘necks’ or isthmoi by which Strabo, ‘taking the sea into 
counsel’, subdivides mainland Greece (viii. 1. 3 (334)), and he makes no 
use of this feature in his description of Attica or of Boeotia; for a reason 
which will appear later. 

With such optical, and in the literal sense, ‘geometrical’ illusions have 
we to deal, in interpreting ancient descriptions of the shape of Attica. 

There is a further consideration, partly geographical, partly also 


historical and tragic. Parallel with the main watershed, and northern 
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frontier defences of the promontory, in Kithaeron and Parnes, lies the 
long gable of Geraneia, sloping steeply southwards on to the Corinthian 
Isthmus, the strategical frontier of the akté towards Peloponnese. But 
not all the country between Kithaeron—Parnes and the south face of 
Geraneia was politically Attica. Late in the Dorian Migration—about 
1100 B.C.—this western district was occupied, and permanently held, 
by men from beyond the isthmus. What the old name of this district 
was, we do not know; perhaps it had once been ‘Nisus’ country’ (Nisaea), 
or a Cretan outpost (Minoa), for both names remained in use for its 
Saronic port; but in classical times it was a state without a name. They 
called it Megara, ‘the shanties’, and ‘Shantyland’ (Megaris) it remained, 
for Athenians, Corinthians, and Boeotians alike. Perhaps the ruins of 
the old palace stood, like a Roman ‘cold-harbour’ in Saxon England. 
This political discontinuity is reflected in the difficulty of ancient 
geographers in relating the Attic promontory aright, either to the 
Isthmus region or to Phocis and south-western Boeotia—the terri- 
tories of Thespiae and Plataea. 

If modern cartography may be described as trigonometrical, ancient 
cartography was quadratic, based (that is) on a system of co-ordinates. 
If you wanted to draw a map of Attica you took a sheet of paper, and 
Ptolemy’s catalogue of longitudes and latitudes, and fixed the distances 
of capes, mountains, and cities from your co-ordinate base-lines in 
the margins. 

That the earth was in fact spherical Ptolemy knew, and his lines of 
longitude were not parallel but converged to the poles; but in Greek 
latitudes this convergence was slight, and practically negligible. Earlier 
cartographers contented themselves with parallels of longitude as well as 
of latitude. Herodotus, for example, says (ii. 34) that four places ‘lie 
just opposite’ each other—the mouth of the Nile, the Cilician Gates, 
the city of Sinope, and the mouth of the Danube—which illustrates both 
the strength and the weakness of this method. Another instance is the 
prime meridian, or base-line, of his map of the Near East (iv. 32): 
‘Persians, Medes, Saspires, and Colchians, these four peoples extend 
from sea to sea’—whence two great rectangular land-masses, Asia Minor 
and Arabia, project westward towards Europe and Africa respectively, 
with the rectangular ‘sea in which Cyprus lies’ between them. ‘To 
understand Herodotus’ account of these countries, therefore, we must 
straighten these two meridians, and adjust both his topography, and the 
actual topography, to this geometrical scheme. 

A famous example of this kind of cartography is the line attributed 
by Strabo to Eudoxus, whom he quotes as follows: 





Ay Sa 
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If you draw a straight line from the Ceraunian mountains [opposite 
Corcyra] to Sunium, the extremity of Attica eastward, you will leave to the 
right [i.e. to the south] all Peloponnese, and to the left [northward] the 
continuous coast from the Ceraunian mountains to the Gulf of Crissa [mod. 
Itea}, and the Megaris and the whole of Attica. 

















Fic. 1. The Line of Eudoxus: Ceraunian Mts. to Sunium. 
the theoretical line; ---= principal components; 
-+—1- Sunium to Salonica, deemed to be nearly N.-S. 





Elsewhere, this section of peninsular Greece is described as including 
Boeotia, part of Phocis, and the western or Epicnemidian Locrians. 
The general outlines of the Aegean, beyond Sunium, were similarly 
simplified for cartographical purposes ; and the Saronic Gulf is described 
as a poros or ‘crossing-place’, i.e. long and narrow between Attica and 
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the north coast of Argolis. The east coast of Greece, too, is described 
as bearing only a little west of north from Sunium to Thessalonica 
(Salonika): its actual bearing is 355°. It is essential, therefore, to 
straighten out and to orient these diagrammatic lines to obtain a correct 
impression of the ‘ancient shape’ of Greece; and when this has been 
done, the topographical detail usually fits fairly well, section by section, 
into the cartographical frame. 

How, then, were the coasts of Attica regarded as lying, in regard to 
the line of Eudoxus from the Isthmus of Corinth to Sunium? 

Herodotus has dictated for his readers (iv. 99 ff.) a map of the Scythian 
country which illustrates typically his method of map construction by 
co-ordinates. For him Scythia is square: it has two sea-sides and two 
land-sides. The two sea-sides, from the mouth of the Danube to the 
isthmus of the Crimea and from this isthmus to the mouth of the Don 
(anc. Tanais), are at right angles to one another, running east-west and 
south-north. The two land-sides are perpendicular respectively to 
these two sea-coasts, and run into the interior till they intersect at the 
fourth angle of the square. On this simple outline, all other geographical 
features—rivers, tribal areas, and the neighbouring countries—are laid 
off easily and clearly. 

To illustrate further the ‘shape’ of Scythia, Herodotus compares it 
explicitly with South Italy and with Attica. In South Italy the Adriatic 
coast is admittedly straight (except Monte Gargano), the south coast— 
generalized and diagrammatized by overlooking the great bay between 
Tarentum and Croton—is presented also as a straight line, from the 
Adriatic coast at Otranto through Tarentum, Croton, and Lokri to 
Messana. This coast runs, for Herodotus, east and west; in general 
cartography it was probably a western continuation of the line (after- 
wards attributed to Eudoxus) from Sunium to the Ceraunian Mountains, 
prolonged across the Adriatic to Otranto. The east coast of Italy, re- 
garded as running north and south, from Ancona—for did not the 
bitter ‘north wind’ (mod. Bora) blow straight along it?—cut this south 
coast at Otranto and ran on along the east coast of the ‘heel’ of Italy, 
which Herodotus expressly compares to the Crimea, as a projecting 
appendage of the foursquare mainland. 

It may serve to compare the misapprehension of Herodotus as to the 
three regions which he thus expressly compares if we take a fan and 
hold it half-open, with the two frame-rods at right angles. For South 
Italy this is not far wrong; for Scythia we must open out the ‘Scythian 
Square’ of Herodotus so that the frame-bars, at nearly 180° instead of 
90°, follow the coast from the Danube to the Crimea, and from the 
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Crimea to the Don. For Attica, on the other hand, we must close the 
fan till the frame-bars enclose only the actual angle, about 45°, between 
the two Attic sea-coasts. 

Now turn to the ‘ancient shape of Attica’ as described by Herodotus. 
The two sea-coasts, like those of Scythia and of South Italy, are approxi- 
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Fic. 2. Strabo’s Attica. 


mately straight, though in each the south coast is much more indented 
than the eastern; they lie respectively east and west and north and 
south; and they lie—so he says—at right angles to each other. At the 
angle, as in Scythia and in South Italy, there is a projecting excrescence 
—which Herodotus identifies with the district of Sunium, ‘as though 
another people, not Athenians’ occupied it, like the Kimmerians of the 
Crimea, and the Iapyges of the Calabrian promontory beyond Otranto, 
who—as Tarentines knew to their cost—were not an ordinary Italian 
folk. 

That this notion of the ‘ancient shape of Attica’ was not peculiar to 
Herodotus is clear from the general account given by Strabo of Attic 
cartography. Let us take his description of its main frontiers in succes- 
sion: south, east, north, and west. 

The south coast extends from Schoenus, north of the Isthmus and 
south of Geraneia (i.e. near the margin of Corinthian territory), to 
Sunium. Piraeus is the middle point of this side, 350 stadia from 
Sunium, 340 from Schoenus (which is a little east of the Isthmus), and 
exactly 350 from Pagae, on the Gulf of Aegosthena north of Geraneia. 
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This last measurement is important, because it contributes to fix the 
position of the east coast, facing on the Corinthian Gulf. Thus, in 
general, Strabo accepts the description of Eudoxus (who, as he says, 
was a scientist, mathematikos, of great experience), but he insists on the 
admission of Eudoxus himself that the south coast of Attica is not quite 
straight, but concave in the bays of Eleusis and Phalerum, with a corre- 
sponding concavity of the coast of Argolis across the Saronic Gulf. He 
makes the same criticism about the Corinthian Gulf, which he rightly 
regarded as considerably wider within, than at its mouth. 

Of the east coast Strabo had already written that the Aegean Sea 
washes the east coast of Greece from Sunium northwards to Thessa- 
lonica, and thence eastward to the Strymon (mod. Struma) ‘or, as some 
say, the Nestos river’, above Philippi. This description he repeats, 
adding only that Attica is narrow at Sunium, broader across the Meso- 
gaia (midland plain), and that eventually at Oropus—about half-way 
from the actual bend at mod. C. Phanari between Marathon Bay and 
Rhamnus, to the ‘narrows’ (Euripus) at Chalcis—the coast takes a turn, 
‘convex to seaward’, and consequently runs westward, for a while, up 
the Euboean channel. Oropus seems to be taken as the limit of this 
coast of Attica, instead of Rhamnus, because it was the last township in 
Attic territory; and it is here that the north frontier of Attica begins, 
running from Oropus into the interior, between the Parnes-Cithaeron 
range and the Asopus river, which was Boeotian. The sea-coast, then, 
did not run west beyond Oropus: how then was it plotted in Strabo’s 
map? 

In describing Boeotia Strabo says (ix. 2. 2 (400)) that it has three sea- 
coasts: (1) westward, on the Gulf of Crissa (mod. Itea), (2) southward 
on the Gulf of Corinth, as far east as Creusa (mod. Livadostro), and (3) on 
the Euboic Strait, from Oropus to Larymna at the mouth of the Boeotian 
Cephissus, i.e. a little beyond the deep Skroponeri inlet, whence the 
‘isthmus’ is narrowest measured thence to Livadostro. But he does not 
say whether this third sea-coast faces east or north. From Oropus to 
Larymna the compass-bearing is 303°, but the Euripus Strait lies very 
nearly north and south, and the rest of this Boeotian coastline was 
probably oriented from this: i.e. was regarded as running north and 
south. There is further reason for this orientation. 

In describing the mountainous interior of central Greece (ix. 2. 1 
(400)) Strabo divides it into a series of ‘ribbons’ or strips, between the 
main range and the east coast. Of these the most southerly consists of 
Attica with Megaris, connected on its north frontier with the next, 
which is Boeotia, also long from east to west, and narrow from north 
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to south. At its west end the Boeotian ‘strip’ was ‘staggered’ in respect 
of Attica-Megaris, for Boeotia is given a piece of southern sea-coast, 
from Creusa to the Gulf of Crissa; and it is possible that part of the sea- 
coast, actually north-west of Oropus, was regarded both as Attic coast 
and as running east and west likewise, so as to set back westward this 
end of Boeotia. This may be the meaning of the ‘bulge’ in the coast-line 
between Rhamnus and Oropus; nothing, however, is said about any 
compensating concavity where the Boeotian sea-front begins. Unfortu- 
nately a word is missing in Strabo’s text, where Attica ‘has its east side 
from Sunium to Oropus and [twelve letters] . . . -ia’; the missing word 
may be Boeotia, but it is short measure: but compare the phrase a few 
lines below, about the confines of Attica-Megaris and Boeotia at 
Creusa. 

Strabo further characterizes the Attic highland, which was also North 
Megarian highland farther west along the northern frontier, by de- 
scribing how lowland Attica falls away below its foot-hills, towards the 
southern Saronic Sea. For him this lowland country was not very 
broad from north to south, but of considerable length from west to east; 
and its main internal barriers, Pentelicus, Hymettus, Aegaleus, and the 
ridge between Eleusis and Megara (mod. Kerata), were deemed to run 
in general from north to south. What is notable is that Geraneia also is 
described as conterminous with Cithaeron, though its most conspicuous 
feature is its southern face, which (as Strabo knew) runs east and 
west. 

This leaves only the fourth frontier, of which Strabo says so little 
that Tozer and others have been misled, and have supposed that Strabo’s 
Attica had only three sides. But in truth just as the third (i.e. the 
northern) side of Attica adjoins Boeotia, so the fourth side adjoins 
Megara; and Megaris certainly had for its west coast the whole shore 
of the Gulf of Pagae and Aegosthena, between the western spurs of 
Cithaeron and of Geraneia. 

This coast-line lay quite off the main line of traffic along the Corinthian 
Gulf to Lechaeum and the Isthmus; and was screened to north and to 
south by very rugged promontories. Its topographical details were 
therefore probably not very well known. But as Geraneia was thought 
to extend northward to Cithaeron (379), and its gulf-ward promontory 
has a broad end, from the Heraeum point to C. Holmiae, thé long coast- 
line of the two gulfs, of Pagae and of Aegosthena, was probably drawn 
with a greater amplitude from south to north than it actually has; and 
the western face of M. Icarius (mod. Kerata), the barrier between 
Megaris and the plain of Eleusis, was probably confused with the 
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northern extension of Geraneia, of which Strabo speaks. It is indeed 
one disorderly and dissected highland. 

We now see how it happened that Strabo makes no mention of the 
actual isthmus or ‘neck’ (200 stades) between Creusa and the creek south 
of Larymna on the Euboean channel; this dimension lay obliquely 


across the quadratic plotting of Boeotia, and it was simply over- 
looked. 


To test this interpretation of the ‘ancient shape of Attica’, let us take 
now two well-known passages, for the appreciation of which it is essen- 
tial to know what that shape was supposed to be: Herodotus’ account 
(vi. 116) of the Athenian march back from Marathon to Athens in 
480 B.c., and Thucydides’ account (ii. 15) of the ‘south side’ of the 
Acropolis. 

The battle of Marathon was a rear-guard action, between the small 
Athenian force and all that was left, on shore, of the Persian army, after 
the Persian commanders had decided to re-embark and sail round 
Sunium to Phalerum; hoping to disembark at all events their leading 
division before the Athenian army could return overland to oppose 
them. What the Athenians had to do was to time their attack on the 
rear-guard at Marathon, so as to return to Athens before the vanguard 
could land at Phalerum. This required, in any case, a rare combination 
of skill and endurance. But how much greater the risk of failure, and 
the glory of success, if the distance from Marathon to Athens was the 
hypotenuse (third side) of a right-angled triangle, than if it was only 
the third side of a triangle of 45 degrees! 


The other topographical problem which is controlled by the ‘ancient 
shape’ of Attica is the description given by Thucydides (ii. 15) of 
primeval Athens, with its earliest temples established ‘to the south of 
the Acropolis’ (pros ndton). With the details of these sites and buildings 
we are not now concerned; only with the general question whether, for 
Thucydides and his readers in fifth-century Athens, they lay on what we 
should call the long south side, from the Theatre to the Odeum, or on 
the west slope between Areopagus and Pnyx. In Greek geographical 
language pros ndton—literally ‘towards the wet wind’—is not necessarily 
the same aspect of any site as pros mesambrian—literally ‘towards mid- 
day’ ; it refers to the wind and the weather, not to the position of the sun. 
The wind which the Greeks called Boreas is the cold, keen wind descend- 
ing on Athens from between Parnes and Pentilicus—north-east therefore 
rather than north. Similarly Notus is the wet rain-wind, gathering the 
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clouds from beyond Argolis, blackening with their shadow the profile 
of Aegina—‘the eye-sore of Piraeus’-—and splashing, as you may still 
see from the weathering, the south-west angles of the Parthenon and 
Erechtheum. 

If you stand on the Acropolis, and look out along the axis of the 
Propylaea, you are actually looking straight at Geraneia, which is almost 
due west of Athens; but what catches the eye is not Geraneia, nor even 
the Bay of Salamis, but Munychia, and Piraeus, and the peaks of 
Salamis beyond. And it is Salamis (projecting as it does beyond the 
direct line joining Piraeus with Krommyon and Schoenus at the north 
end of the Isthmus) which conceals the real coast-line of the mainland 
and the Gulf of Eleusis, and gives the impression that all this coast lies 
much more nearly on the line between Geraneia and Sunium (305°) than 
it actually does. 

This line of sight along the axis of the Propylaea is actually about 
30° south of west (= 240°). The line of Eudoxus from Munychia Hill 
to the promontory of Hymettus at Vari (anc. C. Zoster) is about 35° east 
of south (= 145°): and this is the best direct measurement that can be 
made, for Sunium itself lies behind C. Vari. The bearing of Munychia 
Hill from the Propylaea on the Acropolis is about 55° west of south 
(= 235°). Consequently the east-and-west axis of the Acropolis 
appeared to be about at right angles (go°) with the line of Eudoxus; 
and therefore approximately north and south on the ‘ancient shape’ 
of Attica. : 

And there is a further consideration. The actual Propylaea buildings 
were begun in 437 B.C. and interrupted by the outbreak of war in 432. 
From the description of the entrance to the Acropolis given by Hero- 
dotus (v. 77) it seems certain that he refers to the earlier entrance, which 
stood askew at the top of the ascent and faced south-west (232°). 
Thucydides was, indeed, at or within reach of Athens till his banish- 
ment in 421 B.C., but he had grown up with the old Propylaea; he knew 
which way the rain drove as he went up and down the old ascent; and 
he wrote during a long exile, from memory. 


Two other glimpses of ancient Attic cartography are given in Strabo’s 
discussion of primitive partitions of Attica into regions. (1) From 
Philochorus (4th cent. B.c.) he quotes, as proof that Megara was 
originally part of Attica, its assignment to Nisus son of Pandion, while 
his brother Andron received the country ‘as far as Eleusis and the 
Thriasian plain’ ; and the ‘other allotments’ (un-named) were presumably 
east of that of Andron. (2) From Sophocles (5th cent. B.c.) comes a 
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variant of this fourfold scheme. Aegeus (the speaker) was settled in 
‘this coast, the capital of the land’, evidently the Cephissus-Ilissus low- 
land around Athens; Lycus held ‘the garden beside Euboea’, from 
Marathon to Oropus ; Nisus, ‘the land that adjoins the Scironian shore’, 
the Megarid; and Pallas ‘this rough country to the south’. It is 
Strabo’s scheme of lowlands between mountain barriers from north 
to south; but the promontory, in the 








N | x | L narrower sense, with its rugged margin and 
C— | inland plain about Pallene, projects south of 
P the rest, and lies back to back with the north- 


and-east-facing coast opposite Euboea, with 
— Pentelicus between; as in the diagram. 

So Sophocles seems to have envisaged Attica, while his contemporary 
Herodotus was comparing its quadrangular shape with that of Scythia 
and of South Italy, and emphasizing the seaward (Crimea-like) pro- 
jection about Sunium. 


OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 
Translations by A. D. CLARKE 


595. Gnaw to the root, O Goat. Yet fruit of mine 
Shall yield one death-libation. ’T will be thine. 


697. For warfare hunting is the school; 
To catch what ’s hid you learn the rule; 
You learn to face the charging foe, 
And when he flees, Yoicks! Tally-ho! 


196. What dolts and fools are men to mourn the dead, 
And not the passing of youth’s bloom instead! 


398. Treat well the living. Dead men all are brought 
To dust and shade—from nothingness to nought. 


399. Who knows if life is death? On t’other hand, 
May n’t death be counted life in Nether land? 


186. ‘The man who angers thee forbear to taunt 
With carking poverty or loathly want; 
Zeus tips and dips his scales, now here, now there, 
Now makes a beggar, now, a millionaire. 


195. To save is best. None mourns the dead man’s fate, 
Unless he sees he’s left a fat estate. 











LOST GREEK HISTORIANS JUDGED BY 
THEIR FRAGMENTS 


By LIONEL PEARSON 


HE fragments of ancient historians are regarded by many people as 

a storehouse of unrelated scraps of historical evidence. It is natural 

that a modern student of history should take this attitude, since he wel- 
comes any new piece of evidence offered to him and is likely to be 
more interested in the information itself than in the source from which it 
comes. Indeed, it may happen that an isolated fragment quoted from 
an obscure lost historian has an almost absolute value for him. For 
example, according to the account in Plutarch,! Diyllus, ‘by no means an 
insignificant historian’, recorded that the Athenians, on the motion of a 
certain Anytus, voted a gift of ten talents to Herodotus, presumably as a 
reward for giving readings from his history. We know next to nothing 
about Diyllus, except that he wrote twenty-six books dealing with the 
last quarter of the fourth century B.c.,? and this isolated remark of his, 
preserved by Plutarch, tells us little more. But a fragment of this kind 
has considerable interest for the historian; its value is like the value of an 
inscription which records the proposal and passing of a law. At the 
same time, since a single instance does not justify a general conclusion, 
it does not give enough information on which to base any conclusive 
opinion about the rewards given to literary men in Periclean Athens. 
No more does a single inscription make it possible to pass judgement on 
the legislative activities of any particular period. The historian must 
collect and compare a number of such inscriptions before he is entitled 
to form an opinion. A similar attitude, then, should be taken by the 
historian or the student of literature in dealing with the fragments of 
lost authors. 
These ‘fragments’ are of two kinds. First there are references to and 
quotations from lost works, like Plutarch’s reference to Diyllus. 
Greek writers of the classical age carefully avoided making references to 
the work of their contemporaries, except in order to find fault with them; 
and even then they did not always name them explicitly. But later 
writers, when they were learned men and had read widely, were often 
anxious to display their erudition; they quoted freely—and with reason- 


? De Herodoti malignitate, 8628. 


2 For the evidence see F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griech. Historiker, 
ii, A, No. 73. 
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able accuracy, we hope—from all sorts of books of which no manuscript 
of any kind has survived. It is quotations of this sort which make up the 
greater part of our ‘fragments’. But these references are sometimes 
supplemented by fragments of papyrus books discovered by excava- 
tion in Egypt; and when these fragments are the remnant of some 
library they are particularly valuable as evidence for the literary taste of 
residents in Egypt in Ptolemaic or Roman times. 

These fragments—both kinds—are available for study collected in 
volumes which are to be found in any good library of classical literature. 
There are volumes of the fragments of epic, comic, tragic, and lyric 
poets, pre-Socratic and old Stoic philosophers, and so on. But-the 
volumes containing the fragments of the Greek historians are the most 
impressive of all. The old four volumes of Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, published by Karl and Theodor Miller from 1841 to 1870, 
are no longer adequate because of new papyrus discoveries and further 
evidence which has been uncovered thanks to an extensive combing of 
the highways and by-ways of Greek literature. Felix Jacoby started to 
publish his Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker in 1923, but the col- 
lection is not yet complete; although there are already over two hundred 
authors in his collection, there are many more to come. Thanks to 
these two great collections there is plenty of material to work with. But 
only critical analysis can show whether the laborious work of collecting 
the material was worth while. It is the object of this article to suggest 
what the historian and the student of literature may hope to learn from 
these collected fragments. 

How much can we hope to discover about a writer when not so much 
as a continuous paragraph of his work can be recovered with certainty? 
We are dependent on the taste and interests of succeeding generations 
for such short quotations and references as they may make. How much 
could we learn about such writers as Swinburne or T. S. Eliot, of 
Macaulay or Trevelyan, of George Bernard Shaw or H. G. Wells, if 
their works were lost and our knowledge of them depended entirely 
upon the published criticisms of their work and the stories told about 
them in volumes of reminiscences? Probably the poets would come off 
best, because every critic who writes about a poet finds space to quote 
some of his lines, and there would be a fair chance of their poems 
appearing, at least in part, in anthologies. The playwrights would fare 
very badly, and much of the criticism of their work would be unintel- 
ligible, since no critic can be expected to copy down scenes from their 
plays in full. Of the historians we should expect to know what periods of 
history they treated, what their political sympathies were, whether they 
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were tolerant or severe towards the historical characters they discussed, 
whether or not they were interested in the social or religious life of 
the times, whether they had any particular understanding of military 
operations or economic conditions, and whether their literary style was 
in any way remarkable. We might find it very hard to assess their accur- 
acy in matters of detail; we might even be uncertain about the bulk of 
their work or the titles under which their books were published, unless 
the reviews of the first editions were available to us. 

These are considerations which we should bear in mind when we 
approach the fragments of the Greek historians, always remembering 
that ancient critics may differ in some ways from modern critics; 
they are not always interested in the same things, and their criticisms 
seem sometimes to be not only inept but pointless. But rather than 
attempt to discuss the whole problem in general terms it will be more 
profitable to take three individual Greek historians as examples in order 
to show the kind of information, both useless and useful, that can be 
gathered from a study of their fragments. 

We can suitably begin with Hecataeus of Miletus.' We are naturally 
chiefly interested in him as a pioneer in history writing; if we knew more 
about him, we should be in a better position to understand the attitude of 
Herodotus towards history. First of all, there are the records of his 
activity. He was politically active and influential in Miletus about the 
year 500 B.C., at a time when plans were being discussed for a revolt of 
the Greek cities in Asia Minor against the rule of Persia. Herodotus 
(v. 36) describes how he discouraged Aristagoras from the movement but 
urged the leaders, if they were determined on revolt, to seize the treasure 
in the temple of Branchidae and to consolidate their control of the sea. 
His advice, however, was rejected and Aristagoras had his way. At a 
later stage in the revolt he again spoke his mind at a conference, recom- 
mending, so Herodotus tells us (v. 124-6), that the Ionians establish a 
fort on the island of Leros; but this advice also was rejected. Evidently, 
he belonged to a distinguished family in Miletus, and when he went 
travelling in Egypt he was soundly rebuked by the Egyptian temple 
officials for his pretensions to divine ancestry; Herodotus, who is not as 
generous as he might be in admitting his obligations to his predecessor, 
seems to take a certain malicious delight in relating this incident 
(ii. 143). 

There are many authors whose works survive about whom we do not 
possess such good, authentic information as is offered by these chapters 


* I have discussed Hecataeus more in detail in Chapter II of my Early 
Ionian Historians (Oxford, 1939). 
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of Herodotus. Hecataeus wrote two distinct works. First, a work on 
mythology called Researches (Historiae) or Genealogies or Tales of the 
Heroes; the title is variously quoted. But it is his other work which 
interests most people more: his Periegesis or World Guide-Book. We can 
tell the general form and style of this work from the Coastal Guides 
(Periegeseis or Periploi) written in later centuries, which give the names of 
cities, promontories, tribes, and regions met with on coasting voyages, 
together with brief descriptions of them. Herodotus hardly ever praises 
his contemporaries or immediate predecessors and is continually com- 
plaining about the stupidity of Greek geographers; he objects to their 
accepting tales about the western ocean and the sea to the north of 
Europe without any real evidence; and he ridicules their maps in which 
Asia was made equal in size to Europe and the world represented as 
perfectly round, ‘as though turned ona lathe’, with Ocean flowing round 
the edge (iv. 36). Since we learn from Strabo (i. 1. 11) that Thales of 
Miletus was the first to draw a map of the world and that Hecataeus 
added details after him, we can be reasonably sure that these complaints 
of Herodotus are directed chiefly against Hecataeus. 

The Guide was in two books, the first called Europe, the second Asia; 
and since references to places in Africa are given as from the second 
book, we conclude that he admitted only two continents and included 
Africa in Asia. If Europe and Asia are to be equal in size, it follows that 
Europe is the northern portion, Asia the southern portion of the known 
world. 

The actual fragments of this work, though there are over three 
hundred of them, seem at first glance to be almost useless and to offer no 
more information than we can get from the general remarks made about 
it by its various critics. The great majority of these so-called fragments 
are simply entries from the geographical dictionary of Stephanus of 
Byzantium, in which Hecataeus is cited as authority for the name of 
some city or tribe. For example, under ‘Massalia’ we find: ‘A city of 
Liguria near Celtic territory, a colony of the Phocaeans. Hecataeus in 
his Europe’—i.e., in Book i of his guide (F. 55).! Or ‘Lilybaeum, the 
western promontory of Sicily. Hecateus in his Europe’ (F. 75);‘Sidon, a 
city of Phoenicia. Hecataeus in his Asia’ (F. 274); ‘Hybele, a city near 
Carthage. Hecataeus in his Asia’ (F. 340) (this last citation shows how 
the book entitled Asia included Africa). 

On first acquaintance this collection of scraps seems most unpromis- 
ing. It does not help us much to know that Hecataeus mentioned these 


' The references are to the fragments in Jacoby’s F. Gr. Hist. i, No. 1. F.is 
used as abbreviation for Fragmentum. 
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cities by name. One could not expect to find out what kind of guide-books 
Karl Baedeker published if one possessed only a few random entries 
from the index of place-names. But on closer examination it becomes 
evident that not all these entries in Stephanus’ dictionary are the same. 
Sometimes a short sentence of Hecataeus is quoted. For example, 
under the heading ‘Chelidonii’: ‘An Illyrian tribe. Hecataeus in the 
Europe writes: ““To the north of the Sesarethii are the Chelidonii” ’ 
(F. 100). Or again: ‘Choerades, a city of the Mossynoeci (along the 
south shore of the Black Sea). Hecataeus in the Asia writes: ‘‘East of the 
Tibareni their neighbours are the Mossynoeci and in their territory 
is the city Choerades”’ (F. 204). Again: ‘Opiae, an Indian tribe. 
Hecataeus in his Asia writes: “And among them live men along the 
fiver Indus called Opiae, and in their territory is a royal fortress. Up 
to this point the Opiae go. After this there is deserted country until 
India is reached” ’ (F. 299). 

There are quite a number of quotations of this kind which show that 
Hecataeus named the different peoples as they came in order along the 
route that he followed and then their neighbours to north or east of 
them, as the case might be. One can find examples of this manner of 
writing in Herodotus: 


Above the mart of the Borysthenites, which is situated in the very centre 
of the whole sea-coast of Scythia, the first people who inhabit the land are 
the Callipedae, a Graeco-Scythic race. Next to them, as you go inland, dwell 
the people called the Alazonians. These two nations in other respects re- 
semble the Scythians in their usages, but sow and eat corn, also onions, 
garlic, lentils, and millet. Beyond the Alazonians reside Scythian cultivators, 
who grow corn, not for their own use, but for sale. Still higher up are the 
Neuri. Northwards of the Neuri the continent, as far as it is known to us, is 
uninhabited. These are the nations along the course of the river Hypanis, 
west of the Borysthenes! (iv. 17). 


Like Herodotus, Hecataeus spoke not only of the names and positions 
of the peoples but also of their customs. For example: ‘And among 
them is the city of Myope; and the people wear the same sort of clothing 
as the Paphlagonians’ (F. 287). He described the beer drinking of the 
Egyptians and Thracians and the method of hunting crocodiles in Egypt. 
But we never have a sufficiently long extract in his own words to enable 
us to form decisive views about his style (though we are told by ancient 
critics that it had a certain charm of its own).? There is no way of telling 

' Rawlinson’s translation. For another passage of similar character see iv. 191. 

2 Cf., e.g., Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Thucydide, 5. See also H. Frankel, 


‘Eine Stileigenheit der friithgriechischen Literatur’, Nachrichten der Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, Gottingen (1924), esp. pp. 87-90. 
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how his plan was carried out in detail or how valuable, accurate, or 
entertaining the work was as a whole. He liked to explain the origins of 
place-names by connecting them with characters in Greek mythology— 
saying, for example, that Patara in Lycia was named after Patarus, a son 
of Apollo, and Nagidos after a steersman called Nagis (F. 256, 266). 
But we do not always know the legend to which he is alluding, and 
we never know the manner in which he recounted it. Nor can we 
tell how much information he gave which would throw light on the 
Greek world of the sixth century B.c. Two portions of his work we 
should particularly like to have: his description of the western world 
before the Carthaginians obtained the dominant position in Spain and 
cut off Greek communications with the Atlantic; and his description of 
southern Italy before the destruction of Sybaris. The fragments 
record names of cities in Spain and Italy which are never mentioned by 
any later authority; but only the names. 

I have purposely emphasized the gaps in our knowledge of Hecataeus’ 
work, because it seems to me highly necessary that we should recognize 
the limits beyond which we cannot go in the study of lost authors. 
Broadly speaking, we can claim to have a fair knowledge of the character- 
istics of Hecataeus, but we can know very little about his execution. This 
will not be true in the same degree of Ephorus, whose work I propose 
to consider next. 

The fragments of Ephorus,' even at first glance, present a much more 
encouraging picture than those of Hecataeus. Instead of the long 
series of lexicographical entries we find references in Strabo reporting 
and discussing Ephorus’ description of different localities and his 
remarks on the founding of various Greek cities; for his treatment of 
myth and legend we find references in scholiasts and grammarians; and 
for his historical method we find discussion and criticism in Polybius and 
Diodorus. We learn that his history (the first attempt at a universal 
history from the fall of Troy down to his own times) contained thirty 
books, and that he also wrote some lesser works, including a treatise on 
style and a local history of Cyme, his native city. Several authors, both 
Greek and Latin, record the saying of Isocrates about his two pupils: 
how Theopompus needed the curb, but Ephorus the goad. The ancient 
literary critics seem to expect their readers to be familiar with Ephorus 
almost as readily as they expect familiarity with Thucydides or Demo- 
sthenes, and it is very clear that his history held an important place on the 
reading list of educated people at various epochs in antiquity. That no 
manuscript of his work should have survived is almost as surprising 

' The fragments are in Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. ii a, No. 70. 
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(though scarcely as regrettable) as that the works of Sappho and 
Menander have been lost. 

Menander, however, though no medieval manuscript of his plays 
survives, has risen from the dead in Egyptian papyri, mutilated but 
still easily recognizable and capable of commanding our appreciation. 
We might, therefore, reasonably expect some extracts from Ephorus to 
be preserved on papyrus. The authorship of the famous Hellenica of 
Oxyrhynchus has been claimed for him.' That claim still remains 
undecided, but at least one shorter papyrus fragment certainly comes 
from his history. It occupies just over a page in Jacoby’s edition of the 
fragments,? describing in summary fashion the campaigns of Cimon 
when he was in command of the Athenian forces driving the Persians 
out of the Aegean Sea. These campaigns took place over a period of ten 
years, but the passage of time seems not to have been indicated very 
clearly by the writer. Diodorus,3 who used Ephorus as one of his prin- 
cipal sources, reports these incidents in the same order as that in which 
they are given on the papyrus, but as though they all took place in a 
single year—not the only example of a gross blunder in Diodorus. It 
can easily be seen how he could have made this mistake if he were follow- 
ing the text that we have on this papyrus; and this mistake of his is the 
strongest proof that the text is an extract from Ephorus. 

No ancient critic speaks highly of Ephorus’ style, and there is certainly 
no particular distinction about the manner of writing in this papyrus 
extract. But this does not mean that he confined himself to a bald 
chronicle of facts. He was inclined to offer moral reflections: Polybius+ 
speaks of his rhetorical manner when he adopted the tone of criticism, 
and a number of passages in Diodorus bear witness to Ephorus’ self- 
righteous attitude in praising those whom he admired and castigating 
those whom he thought worthy of blame. This rhetorical style of history 
became popular in the fourth century, but no complete example of it 
survives. Ephorus, we are told, put elaborate speeches in the mouths of 
generals before battle, of which-Plutarch thinks the best criticism is: 
‘No one wastes time with such folly when the sword threatens.’s 
Polybius® also tells us that he had no real understanding of military 


’ For the clearest statement of the case see E. M. Walker, The Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia (Oxford, 1913); cf. also E. Cavaignac, ‘Réflexions sur Ephore’, 
Mélanges Gustave Glotz (Paris, 1932), i, pp. 143-61. The most recent discussion 
is by H. Bloch, ‘Studies in Historical Literature ‘of the Fourth Century B.c.’, 
Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., Supp. i (1940), volume for W. S. Ferguson, 
PP. 303-40. 

2 F. 191. 3 xi. 60-2. 4 xii. 28. 10. 

5 Praecepta reipublicae gerendae, 803 B. ® xii, 25 F. 
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movements: that his account of the battle of Mantinea, for example, 
seemed absurd to the practical soldier. 

These are criticisms, however, which we cannot really check by refer- 
ring to the fragments. The criticisms of his style we can, to a certain 
extent, verify from the style of Diodorus, which is certainly not at all 
distinguished. But one is bound to feel that the collection of actual 
fragments from his work is wasted unless one can learn something from 
them that is not revealed by the general criticisms of authors like 
Polybius and Plutarch. 

On one point the fragments illustrate very well a criticism made by 
Polybius and repeated by Strabo—that Ephorus was particularly 
successful in describing how cities were founded and migratory move- 
ments took place.! Legends about the founding of cities and the heroes 
associated with them, as we saw, interested Hecataeus, and it is worth 
while to have definite evidence that this kind of folk-lore still held the 
interests of readers and writers in the fourth century. Thus we find 
Ephorus disagreeing with Thucydides? about the foundation of Amphi- 
lochian Argos in north-west Greece, maintaining that it was founded by 
Alcmaeon before, not after, the Trojan War; and pointing out that 
Acarnania was named from Alcmaeon’s son, Acarnan (F. 123). He 
mentioned the foundation of Heraclea on the Pontus by Boeotians and 
Megarians (F. 44) and that of Pharos on an island in the Adriatic by the 
Parians (F. 89). The lexicographer Harpocration preserves a sentence of 
his describing the colonization of Aenos in Thrace: ‘Next to this is the 
city of Aenos, which was settled in the first place by Greeks from 
Alopeconnesos; they afterwards brought in additional settlers from 
Mitylene and Cyme’ (F. 39). This sentence shows the old guide-book 
style that was favoured by Hecataeus, and it is one of several instances 
testifying to its continued use in the fourth century. 

Again, there are a number of fragments which show his interest in 
mythology. A rationalistic approach to mythology has by this time 
become fashionable; new explanations are expected, in which old 
contradictions and inconsistencies are explained away. For example, the 
giant snake, the Python, said to have been killed by Apollo when he 
came to Delphi, is supposed to be a mere man called Python or Dracon 
(F. 315). The stories about the cruelty of Minos are discarded altogether, 
since Minos is said to be a just lawgiver; and his claim to have received 
his laws directly from Zeus is represented as a mere pretence imitated 
from his ancestor Rhadamanthys, who used the same device to strengthen 
his authority (F. 147). The mythical Cimmerians, placed by Homer on 

? Polybius ix. 1. 4; Strabo x. 3.5. 2 ii. 68. 
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the northern edge of the world, are given a more accessible habitat in the 
caves near Cumae, where they live by mining and giving oracular 
responses; Homer’s statement that ‘the sun never looks upon them’ is 
interpreted to mean that the servants of the oracle were not allowed to 
leave the caves except at night (F. 134). 

These examples make it clear that the part of his history devoted to 
mythical times was not by any means a mere orthodox summary of the 
old legends. A passage from his own preface, quoted verbatim by 
Harpocration, offers the best commentary: 


For events which take place in our own time we regard those who give the 
most detailed account as the most trustworthy authorities; but for events of 


long ago we consider that people who give this kind of account should not be 


trusted at all, since we do not expect the incidents in their entirety nor most 
of what was said to be remembered over the space of so many years (F. 9). 


After this statement he was free to recast traditional legends in any 
form that he chose. 

I do not propose to. continue.the discussion of Ephorus into his later 
books. The fragments from his books dealing with the seventh and 
sixth centuries are disappointing because they do not tell us what we 
should particularly like to know: how he arranged his material, how 
much he added to, or omitted from, the account of Herodotus, and how 
serious an effort he made to establish some chronological system for 
this period. On the other hand, a discussion of his treatment of the 
subsequent period would take us beyond the limits of the present sub- 
ject; it would involve discussing not only what can be learned from 
fragments but also the manner in which Diodorus used or misused the 
sources available to him. One of the characteristics of his narrative 
which is revealed by Diodorus is a strong pro-Athenian bias. In 
discussing Philochorus, as a third example of a lost historian, I hope to 
show that a similar bias on his part can be proved by fragments alone. 

In Philochorus we are dealing with a writer of a more definitely 
conservative turn, whose concern is not, with general history of the 
Greek world but with the local history and antiquities of Attica. We 
have enough information about his life to form some estimate of the 
position which he occupied in Athens. We learn from an article in the 
lexicon of Suidas that he was a soothsayer and an expert in investigating 
the omens of sacrifice, and that ‘he was killed by Antigonus because he 
was thought to be inclined towards the side of King Ptolemy’. This 
must mean that he was executed by Antigonus Gonatas after his cap- 
ture of Athens in 263-262 B.c., and that he was involved with the 
group that planned the Chremonidean War, following an invitation from 
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Egypt. An actual passage from his own work, the Atthis or Attic 
History, throws further light on his career. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in his life of the orator Deinarchus' refers to Philochorus in order to 
show the circumstances under which Deinarchus was recalled in 292 B.c., 
after fifteen years of exile: 

And in his ninth book Philochorus writes: ‘With the end of this year and 
the beginning of the next a sign was observed on the Acropolis as follows. A 
dog entered the temple of Athena Polias, penetrated as far as the Pandroseion, 
and climbing up on the altar of Zeus Herkeios beneath the olive tree lay 
down there (and it is contrary to Athenian tradition to allow any dog on 
the Acropolis). At the same time there was also a sign observed in the sky. 
During the day, when the sun was out and the sky was clear, a star could be 
seen plainly for some time. We were questioned about the meaning of this 
sign and this strange phenomenon, and we said that both were signs indicating 
a return of exiles—not that this would involve a revolution, but it would take 
place without any disturbance of the established order; and our reply was 
found to be correct.’ 

This passage seems to prove that Philochorus was indeed an exegetes, 
an official authority on religious matters; and it is not surprising to find 
works On Prophecy and On Sacrifices among the long list of works 
attributed to him by Suidas. 

We are not concerned here with his various books on religious 
questions, but with his Azthis. This title was used first by Hellanicus at 
the end of the fifth century and then by a number of writers in the fourth 
century to denote a local history of Attica, dealing with Athenian cults, 
customs, and political history. No Atthis has been preserved, and the 
common characteristics of Atthides can be found only by a comparison of 
the various fragments. All of them devoted some attention to legendary 
times, especially to Theseus and the early kings of Athens. As they 
approached their own time, the writers became more detailed in their 
treatment and some, if not all of them, wrote their later books on an 
annalistic system, describing events year by year and arranging them 
under the name of the Athenian archon for each year. Examination of 
the fragments of Philochorus, which are much more numerous than 
those of any other similar writer, enable$ us to see in what particulars he 
followed in the footsteps of his predecessors. 

Since Philochorus was both historian and priestly official, his interest 
in sacred matters is understandable on personal grounds, as well as on 
account of the literary tradition which he was following. In view of his 
official religious position the versions which he offers of Attic mythology, 
especially of those incidents in which Theseus was involved, take on a 


’ De Deinarcho, 3. 
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special significance. We learn from a scholiast on Plato that he quoted 
and commented on the well-known saying ‘Many are the lies that poets 
tell’ (Fr. 1);! and the fragments give us admirable illustration of how 
he altered traditional legends, preparing them for a public that was 
accustomed to rationalized versions and no longer able to believe in, or 
respect, immoral gods and goddesses. 

To such people the traditional tales of Dionysus, representing him as a 
drunkard attended by disorderly bands of revelling women, were an 
obvious stumbling-block. If the worship of Bacchus was to be retained 
as a reverent religious cult, and not merely as an excuse for merry- 
making, the god himself must be transformed. A drunken Bacchus, 
like a philandering Zeus, a spiteful Hera, or a cheating Apollo, might be 
acceptable to an heroic age, or even in the fifth century, when people 
could make.fun of their gods without losing respect for them; but it was 
not so easy for people to take this attitude since the days of Socrates. 
So Philochorus wrote: ‘We must not regard Dionysus, as some people 
represent him, as a kind of clown and buffoon’ (Fr. 24); and he insisted 
that his grave really was to be seen at Delphi, and that if he was some- 
times represented in women’s clothes, this was not because (as in 
Aristophanes) he was an effeminate coward, but because the army of 
which he was the general contained women as well as men (Fr. 22, 23). 

Another offensive story was the tale of the Minotaur. If Minos was a 
just law-giver, the legend that he kept a monster to devour Athenian 
boys and girls was obviously a fiction invented by the poets. So we find 
Philochorus insisting that the Minotaur was no monster at all, but 
merely a general called Taurus, in the service of King Minos, and a man 
‘of cruel and savage disposition’; that games were once held at Cnossos 
in honour of the dead Androgeos, who had been killed by the Athenians, 
so that it was not unreasonable that Athenian boys and girls should 
be offered as prizes; that Taurus, who was disliked heartily by everyone, 
including the king, seemed likely to carry off all the prizes, but Theseus 
threw him in a wrestling match, to the general delight of everyone, and 
so saved the Athenian boys and girls from slavery (Fr. 38-40). Further- 
more, since Theseus must be represented as a god-fearing hero, not only 
a glorious fighter, the tale that he went down to the lower world to steal 
Persephone from Pluto could not be accepted; such strife with the gods 


1 References are to the fragments in Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, vol. i, but many fragments have been added since the publica- 
tion of that collection; Philochorus is not included in the volumes published so 
far of Jacoby’s F. Gr. Hist. I have devoted a chapter to his Atthis in my 
Local Historians of Attica (American Philological Assoc., Monograph No. xi, 
Philadelphia, 1942). 
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would be impious. Accordingly, it is not the lord of the underworld that 
carries off Persephone, but a king of the Molossians, who guards her 
with a gigantic, but mortal, dog named Cerberus (Fr. 45, 46). 

No ancient critic of Philochorus speaks of his aims in thus rationaliz- 
ing the tales about Theseus. But the examples of his method given by 
the fragments are clear enough to show his general purpose. Since he is 
a religious official, his treatment of the divine and heroic characters 
testifies to the change that is going on in the official religion of the city 
in order to compete with the new philosophy and the new mystic cults. 
This is a side of Athenian religious development about which the extant 
historical works tell us nothing; and the poets give us very little help, 
now that their home has shifted from Athens to Alexandria. 

The fragments also reveal the form which the patriotism of Philo- 
chorus took. There is a well-known story in Herodotus! that when the 
Alcmaeonid family was forced to leave Athens during the rule of the 
tyrants they bribed the Delphic oracle to tell all who came to ask 
advice that they must free Athens first; and so the Spartans were 
finally persuaded to send an army into Attica to drive out the tyrants; 
and the Alcmaeonid family, out of gratitude, rebuilt the temple of Apollo 
in marble after it had.been destroyed by fire. This was an objectionable 
story for two reasons. It was insulting to the Delphic oracle to accuse it 
of taking bribes; and it was insulting to the Alcmaeonids to suppose 
that they would call in outside help, since such an invitation to Sparta 
was an act of treachery. Philochorus, therefore, recasts the story so as to 
acquit both Delphi and the Alcmaeonids of blame. His account is re- 
corded by a scholiast on Pindar: 

The tale is that the Delphic temple was burned down (by the Peisistratids, 
the kinsfolk of the tyrants, as they say), and that the Alcmaeonids, exiled by - 
the tyrants, promised to rebuild it; whereupon they were granted money, 
collected an army, and attacked the tyrant’s forces; they were victorious and, 
besides other thank-offerings, rebuilt the temple for the god according to 
their promise, as Philochorus relates (Fr. 70). 


From another fragment we learn that, when the statues of Hermes 
were mutilated on the night before the departure of the fleet for Sicily, 
according to Philochorus it was the Corinthians, not Alcibiades, who 
were responsible for this outrage (Fr. 110). Philochorus was evidently 
deeply distressed by acts of impiety. He complained about the manner 
in which Demetrius, the Sacker of Cities, ignored the traditional 
procedure of initiation so that he might be initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries without delay (Fr. 148); and this outspoken criticism of 


Tv. 62-3. 
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Demetrius may be one of the reasons for his subsequent execution at the 
order of Antigonus Gonatas. 

The most substantial fragments of the actual words of Philochorus 
come from two sources: the scholia to Aristophanes and the commentary 
of Didymus on Demosthenes, which is preserved on papyrus.! The 
manner in which he is quoted by these authorities gives evidence of the 
reputation he enjoyed in later times as an accurate historian of events of 
the fifth and fourth centuries. Furthermore, the passages which they 
quote show that from the beginning of the Peloponnesian War and on 
through the fourth century he arranged the events of each year under 
the name of the Athenian eponymous archon. The following passage, 
from the scholiast on Aristophanes, is a good example of his style: 

Philochorus, under the heading of the archon Theodorus (438-437 B.C.) 
writes as follows: ‘And the golden statue of Athena was set up in the great 
temple, containing gold to the weight of forty-four talents; the overseer being 
Pericles and the artist Phidias. And Phidias, the artist, being under suspicion 
of misappropriating some of the ivory used for the scales on the serpents, 
was brought to trial. And it is said that, having fled to Elis, he there under- 
took the contract for the statue of Zeus at Olympia. And after completing it 
he was put to death by the Eleans on the charge of misappropriating material, 
in the archonship of Pythodorus’ (432-431) (Fr. 97). 


I have tried to translate as literally as possible, so as to give some idea 
of the extremely bald and simple narrative style, with no subordinate 
clauses and only the very simplest of connecting particles between the 
sentences. We find a passage in similar style quoted for the year 
426-425 B.C.: 

The Spartans sent envoys to the Athenians to discuss terms of peace, having 
made a truce with the men on Pylos, and handing over their ships, sixty in 
number; and on Cleon speaking against the terms of peace, it is said that 
there was a sharp clash of opinion in the Assembly and the chairman put the 


question to the vote; and those who wished to continue the war prevailed 
(Fr. 105). 


Quotations from Didymus give similar examples for the fourth 
century, all of which show the consistent use of a simple, concise 
narrative style. ‘There is no suggestion of any of the rhetorical flourish 
or pompous moralizing of Ephorus and no evidence that he ever wrote 
speeches for his characters. He indulged his patriotic bias in favour of 
Athens not by argument but by altering the story, just as he upheld the 
character of gods and goddesses by telling familiar legends in new form. 


’ Most conveniently available in the Teubner series, edited by Diels and 
Schubart (Leipzig, 1904). 
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Other characteristics which the fragments illustrate well, though there is 
no space to give examples here, are his interest in the religious and 
constitutional antiquities of Athens and his concern over details of Attic 
topography. 

It is characteristics of this sort that the fragments of historical works 
can reveal to us. We must also recognize that fragments will tell us more 
about the positive qualities of an author than about his sins of omission. 
The mere lack of fragments referring to a particular topic or character is 
not in itself evidence that he had nothing to say on the matter. 

What, then, is the value of the information that we can obtain in this 
manner? Supposing we did not possess the complete text of Thucydides, 
should we be any better for knowing that he was considered the fore- 
most historian of antiquity, with a conscientious insistence on accuracy, 
who gave his characters speeches appropriate to them and used these 
speeches to reveal to us the different political views of the day? Such 
knowledge would be tantalizing in the extreme; it would be literary 
criticism without literature. But the knowledge which we gain from 
fragments is useful when it shows us something of the literary currents of 
the times in which the more famous authors wrote. The little knowledge 
that we can acquire about Hecataeus helps us to understand Herodotus 
and how he reacted to the literary influences of his day; it helps us to 
form a more complete, though still quite imperfect, notion of the 
Ionian historiography which found its culminating point in the history of 
Herodotus. From the writers of the fourth and third centuries we learn 
something of the tastes of a period in which great political changes took 
place in the Greek world. It is true that the patriotism of Philochorus 
seems feeble and childish beside the patriotism of Demosthenes; and 
there is nothing particularly to be admired in the shallow philosophy and 
the self-righteousness of Ephorus. But such indications of what people 
were thinking in Athens make us better able to appreciate the great 
orator’s impatience. It is with this point of view that we should approach 
fragments, realizing that in themselves they are often valueless but that 
they may help us in our understanding of more important literary and 
historical issues. 








IS OUR ROMAN HISTORY TEACHING 
REACTIONARY? 


By ‘Examiner’ 


Disce, sed ira cadat naso rugosaque sanna 
dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. (Persius, v. 91-2) 


HREE years of war have clarified a good many issues. One of the 

luxuries that soon had to go was the academic and scholastic privilege 
of sitting on the fence in the interests of ‘intellectual honesty’. The war 
has forced us to takesides. There are values to which to-day— in different 
degrees of understanding and sincerity—we all necessarily subscribe. 
We believe in the virtue of free thought and discussion, in coming to 
conclusions on the basis of objective evidence, in deciding our courses of 
action through the operation of an informed democracy: we are against 
the autocratic rule of a group or an individual, we reject dogmas (such as 
racial teaching) based on emotion, a priori assertions that must not be 
tested, ‘inspired’ truth as the controller of scientific investigation. If 
anyone doubts that we have made up our minds about these values, let 
him consider the fact that 99-99 per cent. of the people of this country 
are ready to fight on in an increasingly conscious struggle against the 
Fascist enemy who denies them all. 

Now for the past few years it has been my privilege to mark ancient 
history answers of candidates for Higher Certificates from some of the 
leading schools in the country. And as the issues to which I have just 
referred have grown clearer, I have become progressively more uneasy. 
The question which has gradually framed itself in my mind is this: 
Are we teachers of Roman history in fact engaged in an unconscious 
trahison des clercs? Are we in danger of becoming an intellectual ‘fifth 
column’? In short, are we presenting Roman history in such a way as to 
bring those rightly accepted democratic values into contempt? (I say 
‘Roman history’ designedly: for the dangers I have in mind do not arise 
to the same extent in relation to Greek history.) 

The most frequently studied period of Roman history is probably 
that from the Gracchi to Marcus Aurelius. ° Briefly these three centuries 
are the story of how a city-state, having become an imperialist power 
under the leadership of an increasingly corrupt oligarchy, endured a 
hundred years of growing anarchy, during which a series of powerful 
demagogues simultaneously extended the empire and attacked the 
foundations of the state; and how, after this anarchy had culminated in 
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two bloody civil wars, the rule of one of the demagogues was successfully 
established, and led first to a disguised and later to a more open auto- 
cracy, which brought a respite from bloodshed, chaos, and revolution, 
and allowed the Roman world to settle down to a stretch of relative 
prosperity. Superficially regarded, this period is clearly ‘dangerous’ 
from the point of view of democratic theory: it is, at first sight, ‘favour- 
able’ towards autocracy. How far this general picture is likely to be 
reinforced in the minds of boys (and girls) will depend largely on how 
the details are treated in class. And it is worth noting here that adoles- 
cents do not automatically distinguish between intellectual! and moral 
approval of actions and movements in history. With this in mind, I 
propose to touch on two or three features of this period, as they are 
presented again and again by schoolboys of Higher Certificate standard. 

Ab Iove principium—let us start with Tiberius Gracchus. Conclusions 
on him, I find, are remarkably uniform. They run something like this: 
“Tiberius Gracchus was an idealist who sought to achieve a more just 
distribution of land in Italy and to put back the Roman “mob” into agricul- 
ture: this was a “good thing” and very creditable. But he failed to see 
that his methods must necessarily stir up the opposition of the Senate 
and “‘vested interests”: hence his attempt was very unwise and he was 
naturally overthrown: his mad action unleashed a century of bloodshed.’ 
This ‘century of bloodshed’, we find, proceeding further, took the shape 
of a clash between two factions, the Senate or optimates and the 
populares or ‘democrats’. It was the ‘democrat’ Marius who carried out 
the bloody proscriptions of 87; Caesar and Crassus were ‘democrats’ ; 
Pompey wavered. No distinction is drawn between ‘demagogue’ and 
‘democrat’; and the whole picture is not unlike that in Velleius Pater- 
culus, with his succession of ‘turbulent tribunes’. 

In the background, as the raw material of this anarchic and brutal era 
there is the ‘mob’, sentina urbis, faex Romuli (most schoolboys can quote 
these two tags). A proper subject for moral judgements, as it has been 
from the days of Juvenal and earlier, it serves for many a neat parallel 
with our pre-war unemployed, with the corn dole as a counterpart to the 
Unemployment Assistance Board. It is this ‘mob’ which was at last won 
to ignoble quietude with the bread and circuses of the Caesars, the 
high-water mark of popular degeneracy. Religion, on the other hand, 
notwithstanding its similar use, is usually discussed in terms of the rulers’ 
sagacity. ‘The religious revival under Augustus is a popular examination 

? By ‘intellectual approval’ I mean the recognition that such-and-such an 


action was correct for such-and-such a person at such-and-such a juncture to 
secure such-and-such an end. 
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question, and like many more elicits a stock response. The resurrection 
of the old Olympians, with an outbreak of temple-building and the 
refurbishing of antique rites and festivals, is invariably not merely 
approved as a clever device but ‘heartily and enthusiastically approved. 
I have yet to meet a candidate who expresses any qualms at this 
revival of false beliefs for social and political ends. 

These are examples taken more or less at random. (I have of course 
simplified and generalized, but without, I hope, misrepresenting.) 
The list could easily be prolonged, and the earlier period, covering the 
struggle of the orders (so wisely settled by the ‘Roman spirit of com- 
promise’) would prove as fruitful as the later. 

Now let us be quite clear what it is that is being criticized. It is not, 
I need hardly say, the study of this extremely important period of 
Roman history by boys. Still less am I advocating that facts should be 
disguised. The Gracchi were indeed ill-advised in their strategy and 
made an incorrect estimate of the opposition. The break-up of the 
Republic was achieved through the attacks of the populares. The 
populus Romanus had become in truth a sentina urbis. And Augustus’ 
religious revival was a notable piece of statecraft in the best tradition of 
Staatsraison. For undoubtedly Augustus knew exactly what he was 
doing. Over a hundred years earlier a Greek, Polybius, had expressed 
his wonder and admiration for the use the Romans made of super- 
stition (by which he meant the official state religion)—a use from which 
Greek rationalism precluded the leaders of the Achaean bourgeoisie 
from putting it. 

' ‘I believe’, he had written, ‘that it is the very thing which among other peoples 
is an object of reproach, I mean superstition, which maintains the cohesion of 
the Roman State. . . . My own opinion at least is that they have adopted 
this course for the sake of the common people. It is a course which perhaps 
would not have been necessary, had it been possible to form a state composed 
of wise men, but as every multitude is fickle, full of lawless devices, unreasoned 
passion and violent anger, the multitude must be held in by invisible terrors 
and suchlike pageantry’ (vi. 56, 6-11: trans. Paton, Loeb edition). 


No, what I am attacking is the point of view from which these things 
are so frequently presented and the implications we encourage or allow 
our boys and girls to draw from them. The Gracchi challenged ‘vested 
interests’ and were therefore overthrown. Is the boy who learns to 
condemn them on those grounds as irresponsible if well-intentioned 
anarchists likely to develop more, or less, sympathy for movements 
towards reform in his own time? For, one need hardly add, there has 
never yet been a reform that had not to meet with the active opposition 
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of some ‘vested interest’. Can we really desire our adolescents to 
condemn automatically any movement which elicits such opposition ? 
If we are to discuss the Roman ‘mob’ (as we assuredly must), let us 
explain why it existed—not because of some inborn failing of the 
common people, or (to employ Rassentheorie) through an admixture of 
‘degenerate orientals’, but rather having been thrown up, like its 
counterpart, the corrupt senatorial oligarchy, as a by-product of the 
acquisition of an empire and the subsequent attempt to live off its 
exploitation. Let us remind our classes of the truism—exemplified in 
Europe to-day—that no nation can enslave others and yet remain free 
itself. When we applaud the astuteness of Augustus, let us make it 
quite clear that his religious revival was, by the criterion of Staatsraison, 
a ‘good’ measure for him, in those circumstances; but do not let us lead 
boys of impressionable years to conceive a moral enthusiasm for measures 
which secure social quiet at the price of intellectual integrity. Finally, 
let us take the advice of Professor Hugh Last,! and stop calling Marius, 
Crassus, Clodius, Caesar, and Co. ‘democrats’. 

This is not a plea for bias in history, but for its removal. Our present 
attitude towards the history of the late republic and early empire is 
largely a legacy from an age and a class which are now themselves part of 
history. Its basis is superficial, and it can only hinder us when we are 
confronted by the problems of to-day. I do not believe for one moment 
that teachers propagate these attitudes for any other reason than that 
they have not thought out their implications in a world struggling between 
democracy and authoritarianism. They would be genuinely horrified at 
the suggestion that they were sabotaging the belief in democracy and 
encouraging sympathy for obscurantism and autocracy. Yet this, I am 
convinced, is an unsought result of our way of presenting many of the 
decisive issues of Roman history. 

What is the remedy? Well, since it is in the nature of boys to ‘take 
sides’ in history, the least we can do is to discourage them from an 
emotional identification with attitudes and causes that are inimical to the 
struggle of ideals in which we are engaged to-day. But this is a pis aller. 
The real remedy is to teach boys (and for those of Higher Certificate age 
there should be no psychological obstacle to this) that intellectual assent 

* Camb. Anc. Hist. ix. 137-8: “The populares are often loosely described in 
modern times as democrats, but this is both unjustified and misleading. . . . 
The great populares of Rome—Marius, Cicero in his early days, Caesar and, to 
some extent, Augustus himself—were as oligarchical as their Optimate 
opponents. ... The alliance (sc. with the popular assemblies) was one of 


convenience alone, which was far from implying the slightest devotion to the 
principles of democracy on the part of the so-called populares. 
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is one thing, moral approval and emotional enthusiasm another ; that it is 
an historian’s business to understand, not to moralize, to discover causes 
and results, not to pass ethical judgements on individuals and policies. 
And let us avoid like the plague superficial analogies with the funda- 
mentally different! circumstances of the modern world. 

To make boys understand why the Roman republic failed, why it 
produced a corrupt oligarchy, a sentina urbis, a series of demagogues, 
an autocracy—this is the task of the teacher of Roman history. It is a 
story of real relevance to our contemporary struggle. Properly told it 
will prove damning to the enemies of liberty and democracy. It is no 
mere accident that Gaetano de Sanctis, perhaps the most eminent 
Roman historian of our generation and a great liberal thinker, broke off 
his Storia dei Romani abruptly at 167 B.c., never to complete it. His 
last volume, published in 1923, when Fascism had been in power a year, 
is dedicated—who can read the words to-day unmoved ?—“‘to those few 
who disdain alike to be oppressed and to make themselves oppressors’. 
The story that De Sanctis could not finish in Mussolini’s Italy it is our 
task as teachers of Roman history in a democratic country to tell. If, 
instead, we can do nothing at this juncture but turn out the crambe 
repetita of our grandfathers, then, I suggest, our schools might do better 
to stick to mathematics. 

’ Fundamentally different, not merely because of the existence of slavery in 
the ancient world—and this alone ‘distorts’ most analogies with modern 
affairs—but also because of the completely changed material basis of modern 


society, with its consequent change in the classes capable of exerting a decisive 
influence on events. 


MARTIAL 


X. 97 
Dum levis arsura struitur Libitina papyro, 
dum murram et casias flebilis uxor emit, 
iam scrobe, iam lecto, iam pollinctore parato, 
heredem scripsit me Numa: convaluit. 


Great Expectations 
Oh, we lightly strewed his pyre 
With papyrus for the fire, 
And his weeping wife bought herbs of fragrant smell, 
And the bier and grave were bought, 
And an undertaker sought, 
And he left me all his money and—got well. 


T. W. M. 





































THE GOLDEN AGE AND THE KYKAOZ TENEZEW)N 
(CYCLICAL THEORY) IN GREEK AND 
LATIN LITERATURE 


By R. H. MARTIN 


HE belief in a golden age is not confined to any one age 

or civilization. In every civilized community there tends ° 
to grow up a nostalgia for the simpler life of bygone days; and 
other races besides the Greeks (particularly the Chinese) have 
shown the same desire to exalt their origins and ancestry. But 
there are peculiar factors which for the Greeks make this belief 
more real. Their civilization was, they believed, a new one 
without a forerunner; immediately previous to it lay the period 
of barbarity in which the idealized naturalism of the age of 
Cronos was supposed to have flourished. At the same time the 
subconscious memory of the glories of the Aegean civilization 
and, perhaps, of the peaceful civilizations such as that of the 
Indus valley, furnished material to embellish the legend of the 
Golden Age. 

The scope of this article is somewhat diffuse, and a brief 
mention of the points which are discussed in it will help to 
make the outline more clear. First I shall recapitulate the 
main characteristics of the Golden Age as it is portrayed in 
classical literature; next I shall discuss the significant fact that 
it is only used by some writers, while others adhere to the 
competing theory of ascendant evolution. Then I shall attempt 
to settle the position, first of the writings of Lucretius, secondly 
of the Prometheus legend with reference to these competing 
theories of degeneracy and evolution. Finally, after a brief 
outline of the causes which lead to a belief in a cyclical theory, 
a comparison will be made between the views of Hesiod (in 
Works and Days, 109 ff.) and Plato (Politicus, 269 ff.). Some 
of the arguments and examples may be found in Adam’s Re- 
ligious Teachers of Greece and Sikes’s Anthropology of the 
Greeks; to them I acknowledge my indebtedness. 

The tradition of a Golden Age has its fullest expression in 
a passage of Hesiod (Works and Days, 109 ff.) and in the myth 
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of Plato’s Politicus. From these two passages we learn that the 
Golden Age took place on earth in the time of Cronos, father 
of the present ruler of heaven, Zeus; the people in it lived a life 
of peace and the earth provided them with food spontaneously. 
These details hold good in the treatment of the theme by all 
classical writers except that 


(1) to the Romans Cronos becomes Saturnus, still father of 
Zeus Juppiter, but expelled by him, not to Tartarus, but 
to Latium. 

(2) Catullus at the end of the Peleus and Thetis epyllion 
obviously refers to a golden age when the world had 
peace, and crime was not yet discovered, in which mor- 
tals might associate on level terms with the gods; but he 
places this age, not in the time of Cronos, but in the 
Heroic Age. 

(3) Lucretius uses the legend to illustrate his theory of the 
growth and decay of worlds. He specifically mentions 
a time when the earth provided for men of her own 
bounty, but he does not say when he imagines this age to 
havebeen. There is nothing to show that he did not regard 
it as having taken place in the time of Cronos or Saturnus. 


With these exceptions the same theme of the Golden Age is 
widely used by classical authors, though each may have his 
personal additions. Hesiod, for instance, says of men that they 
were TdAas Kal yeipas duoio: (with feet and hands alike), a 
characteristic unique except for its semi-parody in Plato’s 
Symposium. In Lucretius the increasing barrenness of the 
earth, mentioned in bk. ii. 1158, is a direct cause of the evolu- 
tion of the arts and sciences described in v. 1280 ad fin. 

The legend of the Golden Age is used by Hesiod, Plato, 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil (Eclogue iv; Georgic i. 125-8; 
Aeneid vi. 792,' viii. 319 ff.), by Ovid in Fasti i. 227-56, and by 

' For the use of the theme of the Golden Age in the vocabulary of Emperor- 
worship cf. Virgil, A. vi. 792: 

Augustus Caesar, divi genus: aurea condet 
saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam .. . 


Cf. Weinreich, Senecae Apocolocyntosis, c. 4 on 
‘aurea formoso descendunt saecula filo’. 
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Horace, Odes iii. 24, 9-13 ; compare also Odes iii. 6. 45, “damnosa 
quid non imminuit dies?’ But it is not used by Homer, by 
Pindar, nor by the tragedians. Homer only once (Iliad xiv. 
203) refers to Cronos except in the patronymic Zevs Xpévios 
(Zeus, son of Cronos). Pindar and Aeschylus are both the 
upholders of the Olympian theology; Aeschylus just refers to 
Uranus and Cronos in Agamemnon 167, 
oud’ otis Tr&poifev Fv pEyas, 
TrApaxo@ Gpdoe: Pevoov, .. . 
Os T’ Etrert’ Epu, TpIA- 
KTi}pos CiyeToI TUKav 
(Not even mention shall be made of him (Uranus) who previously 
was great, swelling with insolence for every contest; and he who 
came thereafter (Cronos) met his vanquisher and is departed), 
while Sophocles expressly speaks against the theory of de- 
generation in the famous ode in Antigone 334: 
TTOAAG TH Aciva KOUAEV &vOpaoTroov AcivdTepov TEA! 

(There are many wondrous things, yet none more wonderful than man). 

Euripides is concerned only with the ethical problem of the 
relationship of gods and men in his own time (though cf. 
Orestes 1001 and Electra 726). 

The truth is, as Sikes says (Anthropology of the Greeks; p. 9), 
that the ‘old Hesodian belief in the Golden Age, from which 
man has degenerated, encountered a serious rival in the theory 
of ascent’. This rival theory may first be seen in a fragment of 
Xenophanes which says, 

ovTo1 &tr’ &pyiis TavTa Geoi Gvntois TrapéAeiEav, 
GAA ypdveo gnTOUVTES EMeupioKOUOIV GyEIVOV 
(The gods did not reveal all things to mortals at once, but by search 
men come in time to a better understanding), 
and the first chapters of ‘Thucydides, which trace the gradual 
expansion of commerce, support the same theory (cf., too, 
Aristotle’s philosophy of emergent evolution). 

It has been customary to cite Lucretius as the supreme up- 
holder of the theory of evolution. But an impartial considera- 
tion of books ii and v will show rather that he believes in a cycle 
of evolution and devolution and that the failing fertility of the 
earth is temporarily offset by the discovery of fire and the useful 
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arts. Even then decay can only be postponed by human 
ingenuity; it is none the less inevitable. 
(Lucretius) ii. 1156 ff.: 
mortalia saecla.. . 

... genuit tellus eadem quae nunc alit ex se. 

praeterea nitidas fruges vinetaque laeta 

sponte sua primum mortalibus ipsa creavit . . . 

quae nunc vix nostro grandescunt aucta labore... 

usque adeo parcunt fetus augentque labore, 
nor was primitive man, though he dwelt in caves, though he 
was without clothing or fire, without society or law or marriage, 
so inferior to the civilized product. 

v. 925 At genus humanum multo fuit illud in arvis 
durius... 


Contrast sed magis illud erat curae, quod saecla ferarum 


infestam miseris faciebant saepe quietem 


with At non multa virum sub signa milia ducta 
una dies dabat exitio nec turbida ponti 


and Tum penuria deinde cibi languentia leto 


membra dabat, contra nunc rerum copia mersat— 
a sentiment which all the Roman satirists would have applauded. 
It should be obvious now that the Prometheus legend, which 
is usually taken to represent a belief in ascendant evolution, 
may be only part of a more comprehensive cyclical theory. 
Even in the P.V. of Aeschylus, which holds out great hope for 
the improvement of the condition of the human race, we can 
find some trace of the wider belief in a Golden Age, bound up 
with a theory of recurrent cycles. 
Stras TaXIoTA TOV TraTPdov és Spdvov 
Kadézet” (sc. Zevs), eUOUS Aaivooiv véuer yépa 
GAAoiow GAAa Kai Aieotoryizeto 
é&pxtv. Bpotdéyv Aé Tv taAartrapwv Adyov 
OUK Eoxev OUAEV’, GAN’ diotaCas yévos 
TO Tr&V ExpNzEV GAAO giITUCAI véov. 
Kai Toiow ovAsis a&vtéBaive TAT Eyou. 
Eyo 2’ étdAuno’. 
(As soon as he (Zeus) sat upon his father’s throne, immediately he 
assigned to the deities their several privileges and marked out their 


powers; but of wretched mortals he took no heed, but wished to 
3871,35-6 F 
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blot out the whole race and create another, new one. These plans 
no one opposed but I: I alone had courage.) 


Does not this imply that before the reign of Zeus, before 
Prometheus gave them fire, mortals somehow contrived to live 
a happy life? Does not this at least hint at a Golden Age of 
Cronos when fire was unnecessary owing to the natural fer- 
tility of the earth? 

In saying that mankind did not possess fire before Prome- 
theus gave it to them in the reign of Zeus, we are following the 
orthodox classical tradition. But we cannot ignore the legend 
preserved in Hesiod (Theogony 535 ff.) and referred to in 
Works and Days, line 50. According to this legend man already 
had fire, but was deprived of it by Zeus for a deception 
attempted upon him by mortals with the aid of Prometheus: 
when Zeus deprived mortals of fire Prometheus stole it back 
for them; for this act he was punished in the way tradition 
described, while mortals, who had benefited from his theft, 
were punished by the creation of woman in the form of Pan- 
dora. This version is alien to the Greek tradition and I suggest 
that it is an aetiological myth, which, working back from the 
known to the unknown (from the known punishment of Pro- 
metheus and mortals to the unknown cause of Zeus’ anger 
against them), found itself obliged to postulate the existence of 
fire before Zeus was deceived by Prometheus and mortals over 
a sacrifice. At any rate, the giving of fire twice sounds sus- 
picious, and whatever the real explanation of the Hesiodic 
myth, the main point of my argument remains, viz. that the 
Prometheus legend may well belong to the cyclical theory 
_ and not to the theory of ascendant evolution. Its position 
will become clearer when we come to consider the Politicus 
myth. It signifies, in fact, in an allegorical manner that when, 
at the beginning of the downward cycle, earth lost her spon- 
taneous fertility, mankind was able to offset this loss by the gift 
or discovery of fire. Lucretius maintains that fire was dis- 
covered by study of natural processes, and Plato seems to 
suggest that the names of Prometheus and Athena are merely 
a poetical way of saying that ‘necessity is the mother of 
invention’ (Politicus myth ad fin.). 
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We must next consider whether there is any reason why the 
legend of the Golden Age should be used by one set of writers 
and not by another. Of those who do use it, Hesiod, Plato, and 
Virgil, who are not concerned to use it merely as a poetic 
ornament, link up the Golden Age with a recurring cycle of 
ages—a theory that has its philosophical counterpart in the 
6Ads cave Keto (the way up and the way down) of Heracleitus 
and Empedocles’ cycles of wifis and aidAAo€is (mingling and 
separation). The theory of the Magnus Annus is inseparably 
bound up with the doctrine of toAtyyevecia (re-birth) and 
as such is alien to the Aryan strand in the Greek temperament: 
it is therefore not used by Homer, Pindar (except in the extra- 
ordinarily un-Olympian passage in Olympian Ode ii), and the 
Tragedians, who conceived space-time as a unique, non- 
recurrent entity. We only find the legend of the Golden Age in 
those writers who have a sympathy with mysticism. — 

The belief in a cyclical theory grows not only from a belief 
in metempsychosis of a finite number of souls. It derives 
support from the memory of earth-born men—ynyeveis (earth- 
born) of autochthonous populations (the Arcadian and the 
Pelasgian element as opposed to the Achaean), from myths 
such as the Atreus myth (the turning back of the sun), and 
from the observation of the recurrence of seasons and natural 
phenomena. 

Finally it remains to consider the treatment of the cyclical 
theory by Plato and Hesiod respectively. First let us give a 
brief account of the Politicus myth: 

There are two world-cycles, one of which is controlled by 
god; in the other the world follows its own course, while god 
retires to his watch-tower. Each of these cycles is preceded 
by an upheaval 
p%opai toivuy && d&vdyns tote peyiotar EupBalvouo Ta&v Te GAAwv 
ZQwv, Kai At) Kal TO THv dvOpwtrav yévos SAiyov T1 TrepiAcitreTat. 

(Therefore there occurs at that time, of necessity, the greatest de- 

struction of animals; and of the race of men little survives.) 
At the beginning of the god-driven cycle first of all men cease 
to grow older; next they grow younger until they disappear 
altogether. Birth is not from one’s own kind but from the 
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earth: we then have the phenomenon of men being born with 
grey locks. To this cycle the Golden Age of Cronos belongs. 
vépovTos 2” éxeivou (i.e. when god is at the helm) troArteiai Te OUK f}oav 
ouaE KTIVOEIS yUVaikeov Kai TraiAwv. eK yiis yap aveBicoKovTo TrdvTes 
. . . KapTrous Aé &@Gdvous elyov dard Te AévApoov Kad TroAAt|s UAns GAANs, 
ovyx Utd yewpyias puopévous, GAA’ auTopaTns &vaAIAoUonNs Tis yijs. 
(When god was at the helm, there were no governments or private 
possession of women and children; for all men rose again from the 


earth . . . and they had fruits in abundance from trees and shrubs, 
not cultivated by man’s hand, but provided spontaneously by the 
earth.) 


This age came to an end when all the souls had been reborn 
and 16 ytjiov Aan m&v dvijAwto yévos (The earth-born race had 
by now all perished). God then retired to his watch-tower; 
there was an earthquake and the order of things was reversed. 
Birth is now the result of physical intercourse and men are 
born young and die old. At first, things which the universe 
brought forth were more perfectly wrought, but at last more 
roughly. Things become more confused until god, seeing the 
existence of the universe endangered, again takes up the helm. 
This age is marked by absence of spontaneous food and men, 
in their great need, discovered or were granted fire and the 
other arts. Lacking the care of god they had to fend for 
themselves. Ai’ éoutév EAci Thy Te Ataywyty Kai thy émpéAciav 
éuTous atau éyeiv(They were compelled to direct their own lives 
and look after themselves). It is in this degenerative cycle that 
the Prometheus legend occurs. 

In Hesiod (Works and Days, 109 ff.) there are apparently 
five ages—gold, silver, bronze, heroic, and iron. These do not 
form a continuous cycle of degeneration, for the Heroic Age 
was Aixaiétepov Kai &peiov (more righteous and better). Nor is 
the Iron Age the last age of all: Hesiod says 

unKet’ Etrert’ peidov yoo Tréytrroios peTeivan 
é&vApaoiv, GAA’ f rpdofe Gaveiv 7 Etrerta yéveobat 

(Would that I were not living among the men of the fifth age, but 

either had died before or been born afterwards).' 


? As will become clear by the end of the article Hesiod’s wish is not to be 
born in the sixth and worst age, but, presumably, in the seventh or any other 
age which begins a cycle of 3. 
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One further point must be noted because it has been misinter- 
preted by J. Adam (The Religious Teachers of Greece, p. 76; 
Classical Review, v, p. 445; edition of Plato’s Republic, vol. ii, 
p. 296). In line 180 Hesiod says 

Zeus 2’ SAgoet Kal ToUTO yévos UEpdtreav avOpeTTEOV 

eUT’ &v yeivoyevol TroAloKpéTapol TEAeBawoiv, 

(But Zeus will destroy this race of mortal men also when they come 
to be grey-haired at birth.) 


Adam assumes that Hesiod’s age (o1Arpeov yévos) (the Iron 
Age), the present one, is the age in which Aixn 2’ év yepoi, Kai aiAdas 
ov oto (Might shall be right and*shame will disappear), and 
that this age will be destroyed when men have grey hairs at 
birth (i.e. when the first age of the next god-driven cycle comes 
into being). According to Adam this would be identical with 
the similar stage in the Politicus myth (270 E-271 A). 

But: . 

(1) the age in which Aixn . . . Kai alAes otk tot (Might 
shall be right and shame will disappear) is expressly 
stated to be in the future (cf. the tenses of the verbs in 
lines 184-201): it cannot therefore be the present, 
Hesiod’s Iron Age. 


(2) There is also a contrast between the present Iron Age in 
which wepeifetor tofAck Koxoiow (Good shall be mixed 
with the evil) and the age of Aixn . . . ov form (Might 
shall be right and shame will disappear) in which xaxot 
2’ otK ~ooetat Akt) (201). (And there will be no help 
against evil.) 

(3) The phrase Zevs 2’ ddéoe Kai totto yévos (Zeus will 
destroy this age too) ends the description of one age; 
what follows is the description of the next age, not a 
recapitulation of the characteristics of the age which 
Zeus has just destroyed. For this change from one age 
to the next compare the similar transitions between the 
other ages (gold-silver, 121; silver—bronze, 140; bronze 
—heroic, 156). 

It follows therefore that we have in Aixn . . . ov« Eoten (Il. 182- 
201) (Might shall be right and shame will disappear) the 
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description of a sixth age, after the destruction of the fifth age 
Zeus 2’ SAéoei Kai toto yévos (Zeus will destroy this age too). 
There is only one further point to be cleared up: et’ &v 
yeivouevor TroAloKpéTagoi TeAtbwoiv may either refer back to the 
previous age (age 5), and the translation will be ‘Zeus will 
destroy this (fifth) age also when they (i.e. men of the fifth age) 
become grey-haired at birth’, or it may anticipate the sixth 
age—‘Zeus will destroy the fifth age also when they (men of 
the sixth age) &c.’ If we look carefully at Hesiod’s scheme as 
we have understood it so far we notice that there are two com- 
parable cycles. 

The first contains three ages: 

(a) Gold—the best age axndta Supdv Exovtes (Their hearts 
were free from care). 

(b) Silver—a worse age dAye’ Exovtes d&qpoAins (Living in 
sorrow because of their foolishness). 

(c) Bronze—the worst age olow “Apnos Epy’ EyeAev otovd- 
evta Kai UBpies (They busied themselves with the sorry 
works of war and deeds of wanton violence). 

The second cycle at first sight has only two ages—Heroic 
and Iron. But as we have pointed out, the Iron Age is not the 
worst age in the second cycle; it will be followed by an age in 
which there will be utterly no respect—aixn . . . kai &1Ads ovK 
toto (Might shall be right and shame will disappear). Our 
second cycle is now complete: 

(a) Heroic—the best age (Atoidtepov Kal Gpeiov) (more 

righteous and better). 

(b) Iron—a worse age—some good mixed with the bad. 

(c) ?—the worst age—utterly shameless. 

In the last age of the first cycle the Bronze men are born from 
the earth from ash-trees: it is reasonable therefore to suppose 
that in the last age of the second cycle men are also born from 
the earth. It is in the sixth age therefore that the grey-haired 
men of Hesiod are found. The age of the grey-heads in Hesiod 
is the worst age of all: not only is this interpretation in keeping 
with a natural reading of the relevant lines in Hesiod; it is 
paralleled by a reference, quoted by Adam in defence of his 
theory, to Dr. James’s account of the Revelation of St. Peter in 
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which we are warned that when the end is near there shall be 
‘children whose appearance shall be as of those advanced in 
years: for they that are born shall be white-haired’—obviously 
a characteristic of the age before, not after, the Golden Age. 

It will now be apparent that Hesiod and Plato use similar 
material in different ways. Hesiod believes in a succession of 
cycles, each containing good and bad and deteriorating from 
good to bad: moreover, in the worst age of each cycle birth is 
autochthonous: lastly the end of each age is caused by direct 
intervention of the. gods. In Plato the god-driven cycle is 
entirely good, and autochthonous births are found only in it: 
moreover, the end of this age is not caused by a heaven-sent 
catastrophe (though it is accompanied by it), but by a natural 
process, viz. ‘the time when every soul had rendered its quota 
of births’ (272 E). 

The reason for the difference between the treatment of 
Hesiod and Plato is obvious. Hesiod is simply repeating a 


. traditional myth for its own sake and because it fits in with his 


mood of pessimism: whereas Plato is using the myth aetio- 
logically to explain the existence of evil in a world governed by 
a god who is wholly good. 


MARTIAL 


VIII. 43. 
Effert uxores Fabius, Chrestilla maritos, 
funereamque toris quassat uterque facem. 
victores committe, Venus, quos iste manebit 
exitus, una duos ut Libitina ferat. 


Cup Final 
He has buried all his wives, 
She’s outlived her husbands’ lives; 
Both put o’er the bridal bed 
Festive candles to the dead. 
Venus, match the winning two; 
What result will then ensue? 
We can make a single coffin 
Do to take the couple off in. 











SUGGESTIONS FROM A SCRAP-HEAP 
By Ss. W. EDGE 


HEN I was looking through some old books and papers recently, 

before committing them to the salvage dump, my attention was 
caught by two Italian books which, with several other volumes, had been 
salvaged from my house which had been blasted in one of the Mersey- 
side raids. 

Glancing quickly through them I discovered in one of the volumes a 
source of interest and a certain amount of inspiration, as a result of 
which I pass on a few suggestions. 

The book was the second volume of La Letteratura Latina by Pro- 
fessors Bassi and Cabrini, and published by the once well-known house 
of G. B. Paravia and Co. of Milan. 

I make no attempt to pass judgement on the scholarship of these 
learned Italians; but the passages of wide range and high quality 
chosen to illustrate the prose and verse literature of the Silver and 
Post-classical periods not only serve their purpose admirably, but 
appear to me to afford a tolerably good anthology of Late Latin. 

In Fifth and Sixth Forms the first consideration in the Classics 
course is no doubt success in public examinations, and any reading which 
the pupils may indulge in apart from the set books ought, I suppose, to 
be limited to the principal authors of the classical period. Yet I wonder 
if it would not be possible in the work of the Sixth, at all events in the 
year succeeding the School Certificate Examination, to vary the stereo- 
typed programme by introducing a little discursive reading, even if it 
be no more ambitious than the reading of selections. 

That such extracts need not be devoid of interest is evident from the 
extracts appearing in the manual I have mentioned. It must be borne in 
mind—as Professor Bassi remarks in his Preface—that all the writers of 
the Age of Decadence are not necessarily decadent, nor do all post- 
classical authors deviate from the Ciceronian norm to such an extent as 
to confuse the principles of syntax. 

Here is a brief outline of the passages I have chosen from the manual: 

Valerius Flaccus:' The story of Jason and Medea at the Serpent’s 
cave. a 

Silius Italicus: Pliny says of him, ‘Scribebat carmina maiore cum 
cura quam ingenio’, but his description of Hannibal’s crossing the Alps 


1 For convenience I have given the references in an appendix. 
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is by no means devoid of imagination, if I may be so bold as to render 
ingenium thus. 

Phaedrus: “The frogs ask for a King.’ 

Petronius: The Story of the Matron of Ephesus. 

Fuvenal: “The 'Turbot’, more suitable for young readers than his more 
famous satires. a 

Martial: The sparkling wit of many of his epigrams is not beyond the 
comprehension of young minds; and the following verses among those 
chosen by our editors are to be recommended: Book II (xc) ‘In praise of 
Quintilian’, in which we have that neatly turned compliment to the great 
rhetorician . . . ‘vagae moderator summe iuventae, | gloria Romanae, 
Quintiliane, togae!’ Further selections are referred to in the Appendix. 
I might mention the epigram on Catullus, a graceful but exaggerated 
compliment— 

Tantum magna suo debet Verona Catullo, 

quantum parva suo Mantua Vergilio. 


Incidentally there is some truth in Martial’s lines 


Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura, 
quae legis hic: aliter non fit, Avite, liber. 


Velleius Paterculus: This writer, as the editors confess, ‘non é un 
grande scrittore, come non é un grande storico’; but the closing passage 
of his Historiae Romanae libri duo is worth reading for its almost unique 
character—‘Voto finiendum volumen est’ he says. 

Curtius Rufus: ‘Certamente a Livio e inferiore’, say the editors, but, 
‘we ought to recognise that he was endowed with genius, a man of 
culture, and of great ability as a narrator’. They quote in illustration the 
story of the Scythian Embassy to Alexander the Great, a passage in 
which these qualities are manifest to a remarkable degree. The style is 
vigorous and lucid; it even exhibits a degree of ‘concinnitas’. The 
passage as a whole is a fine piece of ‘classical’ latinity. A second 
passage gives an account of India and its inhabitants which if not 
exactly up to date is certainly interesting. In ancient times as in the 
twentieth century the Indian view of life seems to have been incom- 
prehensible to the western mind; and after mentioning a number of 
strange marvels Curtius tells us there are many strange facts about India 
‘quibus morari ordinem rerum haud sane operae pretium videbatur’. 

Quintilian: As a sample of Quintilian’s latinity we choose the descrip- 
tion of a good orator—‘vir bonus dicendi peritus’. 

Pliny the Younger: A description of Clitumnus illustrating Pliny’s 
close observation of natural phenomena and his fidelity in describing 
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them. I have also chosen Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan about the 
Christians in Asia Minor. I have omitted the account of his uncle’s 
death as this account is given in most school readers. 

Seneca: With the exception of a passage on Friendship, which might 
be read along with selections from the De Amicitia of Cicero, I consider 
that more interesting selections may be made from Professor Summers’s 
Selections from the Epistles of Seneca (Macmillan). The dramatic works 
of Seneca may not be without merit (F. L. Lucas, e.g., has traced the 
influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Drama), but I am of the opinion 
that scholars, especially those who are without Greek, will more 
profitably spend their time reading the best English verse translations of 
the Greek masterpieces than in reading derivative tragedies in Latin. 

Pomponius Mela: A passage describing the inhabitants of Egypt 
introduces us to a book which was ‘probably the earliest work on the 
universal geography of the Ancient World’. 

Pliny the Elder: A selection from the Naturales Historiae dealing with 
the baking of bread and the first ovens in Rome is of special interest at 
the present time. Witness the following statement: ‘Panis ipsius varia 
genera persequi supervacuum videtur’—but he proceeds to describe 
varities of bread which make our vanished white-flour loaf seem a dull 
and commonplace compound. 

A. Cornelius Celsus: Medical science is represented by an excerpt from 
his ‘Story of Medicine’. Celsus was an erudite person who is believed to 
have flourished under Nero. His short introductory chapter introduces 
us to the really healthy man who is under no obligation to laws (pre- 
sumably the laws of health—a rather cryptic statement) nor to doctors or 
quacks (much less cryptic). 

This concludes our debt to the Silver Age proper. I have purposely 
omitted Lucan and Tacitus as coming within the scope of authors 
regularly read in the Upper School. 

And now for a brief résumé of our contributions from ‘the Age of 
Decadence’. 

Claudius Claudianus: Claudian is affirmed by our editors to have 
proved himself ‘a good poet, particularly as regards the Epic’. In short, 
he is ‘il poeta pid: accurato e pili perfetto di questa eta’. The illustrative 
extract from De raptu Proserpinae, Claudian’s chef d’ceuvre, while free 
from the grosser exaggerations of style shown by contemporary poets, 
does not strike the reader as adhering at all closely to the style of Ovid, 
whom Claudian is said to have taken as his model. “Totum spirant 
praecordia Phoebum’ recalls the Latin of the Silver Age rather than that 

* Prof. Bassi. 
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of Ovid. One has only to compare Claudian’s treatment of the story 
with Ovid’s to realize that the poet has completely sacrificed naturalness 
to stylistic effect. ‘Accurate’ his versification may be, but the absence 
of genuine poetic feeling, and the complexity of the style, make it 
unsuitable for class reading. A selection from the De Bello Gothico, 
however, is worth reading. The imagery in this passage is very striking, 
and, in spite of some complexity, the passage is deserving of careful study. 

Rutilius Claudius Namatianus: ‘An Apostrophe to Rome’ in which he 
eulogizes the Eternal City—‘regina tui pulcherrima mundi | inter sidereos 
Roma recepta polos. . . genetrix hominum genetrixque deorum’—might 
be read along with Virgil’s verses in praise of Italy from the second 
Georgic. The specific excellencies of classical and post-classical poetry 
will be evident, and the appeal which the nobler forms of patriotism 
have ever made to the poet’s heart. The patriotism of Virgil and of 
Namatianus is equally sincere and its poetic appeal equally effective. 
Perhaps a Briton may justly be pardoned if he applies to his own Empire 
the closing lines of Namatianus: 

Quod regnas minus est, quam quod regnare mereris; 
excedis factis grandia fata tuis. 
‘L’autore’, says Prof. Bassi, ‘attinto alle pure fonti del classicismo’, a 
daring claim, but one not entirely without justification. 

Magnus Ausonius: ‘This poet would most assuredly ‘have been but a 
mediocre poet in the reign of Augustus; in the fourth century after 
Christ, in the midst of lyrical decadence, he can still appear a great 
poet’. The poem in praise of the Moselle would appear to support the 
editors’ claim. The artificiality of some of the phrases, and the rather 
involved style of the poem as a whole, assigns it, in spite of considerable 
merit, to an Age of Decadence. 

Suetonius: So far as I am aware this historian figures very little if at 
all in school programmes, and a selection from his Lives of the Caesars 
which gives a graphic account of the last moments of Nero, in a style 
recalling that of Tacitus, may be included in our anthology; as also the 
character of Julian as given by 

Eutropius: The style is concise, direct, and the antitheses are not over- 
stressed. 

If time permits, a selection from the Golden Ass of Apuleius may well 
be included. The Oxford Text, half in Latin half in English, will be of 
service here. 

Boethius: A brief disquisition on The Vanity of Human Wishes may 
be compared with the poem of Dr. Samuel Johnson, itself modelled on 
the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. 
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The Manual concludes with selections from Christian Latin writers, 
but the prose writings of Christian authors are not particularly interesting 
except to students of theology, and their verse writings come within the 
category of medieval Latin verse, well provided already in the matter 
of anthologies. 

Our editors’ criticism of the style of Boethius as ‘sometimes disfigured 
by mannerisms and far removed from the splendours of Ciceronian 
Latin’ may truthfully be applied to most of the post-classical writings. 
Yet the literature we have been illustrating has numerous merits to 
compensate for its vices, and may safely be classed as ‘legenda’. 

Unfortunately some of these passages are not likely to be found 
outside the volumes of Bibliotheca Teubneriana; but it will doubtless be 
possible for most teachers to obtain copies through the libraries of their 
own universities. 


On reading through these suggestions I am compelled to adopt an 
attitude of scepticism towards their adoption, at all events at this present 
juncture in our national life, when so many demands are made upon both 
scholars and staff, in addition to their ordinary routine work. But I 
refuse to end on so negative a note. In the peace for which we are all 
working and praying education must play a vital part in the work of 
reconstruction. If, as I trust, the classics are not ousted completely from 
the curriculum, their study must be brought still more into line with 
modern needs. The justification of such studies will be found not so 
much in their disciplinary value, great as I believe this to be, but in the 
development of a cultural norm; and this can be achieved more easily 
if the syllabus be planned upon as broad lines as possible, affording scope 
for wider reading and allowing of greater catholicity of taste in the choice 
of authors. Such a choice, as I have endeavoured to show, does not 
presuppose the inclusion of inferior work. The quality of the literature 
read may safely be left to the good sense and literary discrimination of 
the teacher. 

In whatever light the reader may regard this article, I trust that in his 
charity he will not claim that the scrap-heap would more fitly serve as 
the ‘terminus ad quem’ of these suggestions than their ‘terminus 
a quo’. 

; APPENDIX 
List of passages referred to in the text 
Valerius Flaccus: Argonautica, Bk. VIII, ll. 53-133. 


Silius Italicus: Punica, Bk. III, v. 477-645. 
Phaedrus: Lib. i. 2. 
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Petronius: Satiricon, cap. xxv, § 1-7. 
Juvenal: Sat. iv, ll. 37-75. 
Martial: Epig. II. go, VII. 64, IX. 19, XII. 10, 12, 23, XIII. 52, 73, 111, 
XIV. 194, 195. 
Velleius Paterculus: Historiae Rom. Bk. II, cap. 131. 
Curtius Rufus: Hist. Alexandri Magni, Bk. VII, cap. 8 and g and Bk. VIII, 
cap. 9-15. 
Quintilian: Instit. Orator., Bk. XII, i, §§ 1-19. 
Pliny the Younger: Lib. VIII, Ep. 8; Lib. X, Ep. gt. 
Seneca: De Tranquillitate Animi, cap. vii, 3-6. 
Pomponius Mela: De Chorographia, Lib. I, cap. 9, §§ 57-60. 
Pliny the Elder: Naturales Historiae, Lib. XVIII, cap. 11. 
Cornelius Celsus: De Medicina, I, cap. i (Intro.). 
Claudius Claudianus: De Bello Gothico, Bk. V, 340-402. 
Rutilius Claudius Namatianus: De reditu suo, V, \l. 47-92. 
Ausonius: Idylls, x. 23/84. 
Suetonius: Life of Nero, cap. 47-9. 
Eutropius: Lib. X, cap. 16. 
Boethius: De Consolatione Philosophiae, Bk. I1, viii. 


MARTIAL 
IX. 19 


Laudas balnea versibus trecentis 
cenantis bene Pontici, Sabelle. 
vis cenare, Sabelle, non lavari. 


Wish-wash 
You praise the magnate’s bathroom 
In a thousand lines of tosh; 
The magnate’s table ’s famous— 
Your wish is not all wash. ‘oe We 


XI. 14 
Heredes, nolite brevem sepelire colonum: 
nam terra est illi quantulacumque gravis. 


Weighting against Hope 
Bury Farmer Tiny deep, or bury him at all, 


And his joyful hope of resurrection will be very small. 
T. W. M. 








RUDENS 


[A letter written by Cn. Naevius to his young friend Caecilius Statius 
in the year 201 B.C.]} 
Dear Caecilius, 

Here is an account of Plautus’ latest play, which will, I hope, give 
you some entertainment, and relieve the boredom which you must feel 
after six months spent in the wilds of Sardinia. 

The play is called The Rope, and is said to be an adaptation of 
Diphilus’ Wallet. I inquired among my friends for a copy of the Greek 
original, but was unable to find one; I must therefore judge the Latin 
without reference to its merits as a translation. It is full of wit, of course 
—all Plautus’ work is—but I am afraid that some of the Latinized Greek 
jokes were above the heads of the audience. You should have heard 
them groan when the slave likened a storm to the ‘Alcemene of Euri- 
pides’! The very name of a Periclean author is enough to make them 
angry. 

The plot is not very original—the usual recognition story, you know, 
which was so popular in New Comedy. An old Athenian, Daemones, 
is living in retirement on the coast near Cyrene. His long-lost daughter 
Palaestra has become the property of a bawd Labrax, who is carrying 
her away aboard ship from Cyrene to Sicily. The ship, however, is 
wrecked within sight of Daemones’ house, and the eventual dvayvaspiois 
is carried out by means of certain tokens belonging to Palaestra. These 
are discovered in a basket which Daemones’ slave, Gripus, salvages 
from the sea. I need hardly say, my dear Caecilius, that there is a great 
deal of by-play of one kind and another. There is a particularly funny 
scene in which Gripus quarrels with the bawd’s slave, Trachalio, for 
the possession of the basket. Gripus maintains that the basket is a kind 
of fish, and is therefore his by custom and right. He says: 


What! Have you never heard before of basket-fish? Tr. You knave, 

There’s no such thing. Gr. Indeed there is; I know it, as a slave 

Who catches fish: it’s true, they’re scarce, and rarely come to land. 
Tr. It’s no use trying to cheat me now, you rotten prison-hand. 

What colour are they? Gr. Very few have this particular shade 

—For most are dark, with purple skins, and very large they’re made. 
Tr. No doubt; but soon, I fear, I’ll make a basket-fish of you 

—For first I’ll flay you purple, then I’ll beat you black and blue. 


It goes on in much the same way. Another part which especially 
delighted me was the prologue. It is spoken by the star Arcturus (rather 
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an unusual feature, I think you’ll agree), and the opening lines are, in 
my opinion, quite worthy of tragedy. 

I am the fellow-citizen of Him 

Living in heaven, who guides th’ affairs of men 

And moves all seas and:lands; I am as you see, 

A brilliant star, that rises in his season. 

Here and in heav’n Arcturus is my name; 

By night I hang in splendour with the gods, 

But in the daytime walk unseen ’mid men. 


I was also struck by the chorus of fishermen, who only appear once 
during the play. They set forth very vividly the hardships of a poor 
fisherman’s life, and at the same time provide a spot of ‘local colour’ 
(as I believe the new-fangled phrase is), preparing the spectator’s mind 
for the appearance of Gripus later. When Gripus does come on he 
has a truly magnificent speech, part of it set to music, in which he 
decides what he will do with the money in the basket: 


When great becomes my fame, 
I'll wall around a mighty town: ‘Gripus’ shall be its name, 
—A monument to all my deeds; I’ll make my kingdom there. 


But suddenly he wakes up to his real position, just as Trachalio comes in: 
But I, this king, shall dine to-night on vinegar and salt. 


The change is sudden and effective. 

Another scene, which I think all the spectators enjoyed, is that in 
which Daemones talks to his slave Gripus, and cannot help following 
the slave’s bad example of saying ‘Righto!’ to every remark addressed 
to him. Poor Daemones says at the end of the scene: 


May Heaven curse him and his rectitude! 
He filled my ears with it. All was ‘Righto!’ 


Well, those are some of the high spots of the play. The music, of 
course, was by Marcipor—flashy, modern stuff, I think; it’s not worth 
my while to describe it and the acting, I suppose—except that they were 
using brass-bound flutes, quite new to me, and that (horribile dictu!) 
I caught sight of a trumpet-player among the chorus. What is music 
coming to? 

I must put an end to this description of The Rope, since my messenger 
has to catch the next boat leaving for Sardinia. 

Yours sincerely, 
GNAEUS NAEVIUS. 


C. J. HERINGTON. 











A NEW FRAGMENT OF LUCRETIUS 


(After V. 1349 ? ) 
O GENUS humanum infelix! discordia quanta 
vexat, uti genera excudant nova belligerandi! 
nec sat erit terras Martis miscere tumultu 
ni bella extulerint et in altas aetheris oras. 

5 quod genus in caelo possis spectare sereno 
flammivomas tempestates arcesque volantes 
phoccalupos cultrique fabros stuccasque caducas. +- 
intexunt gyros: dant longo tramite fumum: 
at deorsum titubat taratantara tantara pompom-+- 

10 horrisonoque fragore cadens procumbit humi bom.-+- 
hic Acherusia fit stultorum denique vita. 


vv. 5 ff. locus desperatissimus. In versu 6 crederes significari ‘thunder- 
storms’ et ‘lightnings’, ‘arcus’ (i.e. tela), nisi in versu 5 legeres ‘caelo sereno’: sed 
confer Horatium Carmina i. 34. Conicit Dunsius, satis audacter ut mihi videtur, 
versibus 6, 7 novas quasdam machinas describi, quae, cum in sublime attollan- 
tur, funem (fumum v. 8) demittant et bovem (bom v. 10) in terram effundant, 
scilicet ut cornibus in hostes furat vel ipso pondere necopinantes proterat. 
Versus 9 sensu plane caret; satis tamen apparet Lucretium tubae sonitum 
imitari quo hostibus imminens exitium nuntiatur. Lateat fortasse in ‘pompom’ 
nomen scribae nesciocuius Pomponi. Versum, quem post v. 9 solus dat codex 
deterrimus ©, prudens e textu omisi; 

convocat aerios custodes improba Siren. 
Nam qui sint isti custodes, quid ad rem pertineat Siren, ne Apollo quidem 
ipse divinetur. Versus 11, ex alio loco a poeta translatus. 
H.M. & H.R.M. 















































TWO VERSIONS 


THE sky’s unresting cloudland, that with varying play 
sifteth the sunlight thru’ its figured shades, that now 
stand in massiv range, cumulated stupendous 
mountainous snowbillowy up-piled in dazzling sheen, 
Now like sailing ships on a calm ocean drifting, 
Now scattered wispy waifs, that neath the eager blaze 
disperse in air; Or now parcelling the icy inane 
highspredd in fine diaper of silver and mother-of-pearl 
freaking the intense azure; Now scurrying close o’erhead, 
wild ink-hued random racers that fling sheeted rain 
gustily, and with garish bows laughing o’erarch the land: 
Or, if the spirit of storm be abroad, huge molten glooms 
mount on the horizon stealthily, and gathering as they climb 
deep-freighted with live lightning, thunder and drenching flood 
rebuff the winds, and with black-purpling terror impend 
til they be driven away, when grave Night peacefully 
clearing her heav’nly rondure of its turbid veils 
layeth bare the playthings of Creation’s babyhood; 
and the immortal fireballs of her uttermost space 
twinkle like friendly rushlights on the countryside. 
‘ BRIDGES, The Testament of Beauty, i. 277 sqq. 
1. Lucretian 
Contemplator enim variantia nubila caeli, 

daedala mobilibus quae diffindentia soles 

transvolitant umbris; iam moles agmine vasto 

stat, supera montes quasi montibus adcumulati, 

et mirabili’ fulgenti candore tumescit ; 

haec, ut velivolae puppes per marmora flutant, 

vecta polo; iam filatim distracta vicissim 

acribus in vacuum sub flammis dissoluuntur ; 

argento gemmisque alias gelidum per inane 

dispertita patent laquearia, densaque caeli 

caerula distinguunt; iam iamque supra caput instant 

singula saeva atra specie temere et subita vi 

verrunt imbribus inmissis atque omnia raptant, 

et tum laetifici color alte flectitur arqui. 

Adspiciesque procellai cum semina cuncta 

conveniunt; conflata minaci momine magna 


incumbit furtim caligo, dum trahit aucta 
3871.35-6 G 
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TWO VERSIONS 
fulminibus gravidam viventibu’ tempestatem 
et pluviis tonitruque sepultis undique ventis ; 
impendentque atrae formidinis ora superne, 
pulsaque diffugiunt, ubi noctis sacra potestas 
divulsis velaminibus, quae turbida vexant 
templa serena poli, nictantia sidera pandit, 
quae, quasi primigenis infantibu’ facta voluptas, 
ex infinito igniferis procul orbibus axe 
comiter adrident quasi lampades agricolai. A.N.W. SAUNDERS 


2. Virgilian 


Quid varias caelique vices et nubila dicam, 
quove modo solis per opaca volumina nubes 
diversos mutent radios? illae ordine saepe 
stant concrescentes, niveae et cumulantur in altum 
aethera, fulgentemque premunt, mirabile visu, 
congeriem immensae, et latera albescentia densant. 
nubila saepe etiam ut tranquilla per aequora naves 
velivolas portat ventus, caelumve per altum 
tenuia distorquens fert vellera, quae rapidus Sol 
igniferis flagrans telis dispergit in auras. 
nunc quoque dimensae frigentis inania caeli, 
daedala ut argento bacataque tegmina gemmis, 
panduntur nubes sublime et caerula pingunt: 
nunc propius terrae accelerant, iactantque procellas 
huc illuc nigras, et miscent tenuibus imbres 
ventosos pluviis: ridet simul aurea tellus, 
arcibus et late se versicoloribus ornat. 

Verum ubi tempestas vento impendente minatur 
tum caligantes sese glomerare videbis 
paulatim massas: imum primo aera vexant, 
inde magis magis ascendunt, stipataque cogunt 
agmina: iam gestant gravidae penetrabile fulgur 
imbresque et tonitrus, devictaque flabra repellunt. 
sic ferrugineae impendent terrentque tuentem 
dum tranquilla poli sua Nox velamina ab axe 
turbida deducens lucentia sidera nudet— 
sidera, quae splendore Chaosque Erebumque vetustum 
(credo equidem) aeterno primaeva aetate iuvabant— 
tum qui ignes peragrant extremas luminis oras 
tandem per pagos ut amicae lampades ardent. 

DONALD MICHIE 
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VERSION 


Some say that Guy of Warwick, 
The man that killed the Cow 
And brake the mighty Boar alive 
Beyond the Bridge at Slough; 
Went up against a Loathly Worm 
That wasted all the Downs, 
And so the roads they twist and squirm 
(If I may be allowed the term) 
From the writhing of the stricken Worm 
That died in seven towns. 
I see no scientific proof 
That this idea is sound, 
And I should say they wound about 
To find the town of Roundabout, 
The merry town of Roundabout 
That makes the world go round. 


Some say that Robin Goodfellow 

Whose lantern lights the meads 

(To steal a phrase Sir Walter Scott 

In heaven no longer needs) 

Such dance about the trysting-place 

The moonstruck lovers leads; 

Which superstition I should scout. 

There is more faith in honest doubt 

(As Tennyson has pointed out) 

Than in those nasty creeds. 
But peace and righteousness (St. John) 
In Roundabout can kiss, 
And since that’s all that ’s found about 
The pleasant town of Roundabout, 
The roads they simply bound about 
To find out where it is. 


Some say that when Sir Lancelot 
Went forth to find the Grail, 

Grey Merlin wrinkled up the roads 
For hope that he should fail ; 

All roads led back to Lyonesse 
And Camelot in the Vale. 








VERSION 


I cannot yield assent to this 
Extravagant hypothesis. 
The plain, shrewd Briton will dismiss 
Such rumours, (Daily Mail). 
But in the streets of Roundabout 
Are no such factions found, 
Or theories to expound about, 
Or roll upon the ground about, 
In the happy town of Roundabout 


That makes the world go round. 
G. K. CHESTERTON, The Flying Inn 


Amphitryoniades (nam sunt qui talia ducant 
Pro veris), caesa bove fusca, ultraque Erymanthi 
Pontem! cum laniasset aprum, tum cominus ivit 
Vermiculo obsceno, Arcadiam qui vi populabat. 
Inde viae sinuant cursus seseque tolutim 
Tortant (dicam enim) ut anfractus gyrosque sequantur 
Laesi vermis, ibi qui fata per oppida septem 
Extensus subiit. sic tradunt, non tamen ipse 
Hanc habeo causam certa ratione probatam: 
Atque ideo cursus flectunt (ita credere malo), 

Ut laetum oppidulum Circeios tangere possint, 
Circeios hilares, hominum qui incepta secundant. 
Qui prata illustrat lampyride semicaper? Pan 

(Utar enim verbo quo non valet amplius uti 

Elysium spatians Naso) seduxit amantem 

Vesanum, ut loca nota petit, gyrisque retorsit. 

Sic aliis visum ; quas ipse superstitiones 

Reicio, immunis scelerum; nam saepius illa 

Religio peperit?—non falsa haec verba Lucreti. 

Ast ubi Pax et Honor (Flacci haec) coiere Pudorque ?4 
Circeiis placitis; hoc solum invenimus illic; 

Nec mirum ecce! viae circumsiluere petentes. 

Aesonides olim cum velleris aura repertum 
Prodisset, Pelias, ne vinceret ille, viarum 
Contorsit regionem (alias haec tradita legi): 

Ergo non potuit non ille revisere Iolcon 


1 pontem G K C: montem al., forsitan recte. 2 Ov. Met. xiv. 515. 
3 Lucr. i. 82, 83. * Hor. Carm. Saec. 57. 














































VERSION 
Et solitam Tempes vallem. sed credere nolo 

Huic male compositae rationi: spernite, si cui 
Ingenium simplex, famas! (sic acta diurna). 

Sed non Circeiis partes cum partibus umquam 
Contendunt panduntve animos rixisve furentes 
Convolvuntur humi: Circeiis strata viarum 

Plena iocis: homines fata hinc sua prospera ducunt. 


D. S. MACNUTT 
Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 


GREEK CROSSWORD—SOLUTION 
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ACROSS. 1. Epimenides, Ep. Titus 1. 12. 14. Eur. El. 388. 17. Two meanings, A. Pers. 32. 20. Plat. 
Polit. 277 B. 22. Tsolakoglu, Greek ‘ pup t’ under the Axis. 23. xowd-+v. 25. d00€-00€. 28. vaotio-Kos. 
30. A.P. xi. 177. . Anag. évvoei, ydoso. 38. Il. ii. 420. 39. Two meanings. 40. Anag. "Ipw. 
42. Il. xiv. 5. 44. Two meanings. a rev. +» 46. A. Pr. V. 674. Ox-ford. 47, 24 rev. Epicharmus. 


DOWN. 1. Punch’s advice; els werdvovay pxerar, Menander. 2. Od. xxii.212. 3. f-. Ajax 596, 
see Jebb’s note. 4. Il. xxiv. 49. 5. Eur. Alc. 878. 6. Dem. 255.21. 7. A. Ag.2. 8. Alcae. 38. 10, 
A. Eum. 264. 11. Studies gramophone records. 12. Il. xxi. 395. Q. Smyr. i. 217. “13. Soph. fst O77. 
23. Anag. xupiééwv. 26. Danae. 27. 0-ei-ws. 29. rev. Molar is Nic. Th. 91. 31. Contains dun rev. 33. 
risk; the mouse has nibbled the ending of tupicxos. 34. rev.-Matt. 5. 15. 41 rev. Od. v. 490. 


Correct solutions were sent in by L. E. Eyres (Ampleforth College), W. E. Jesper Bouhoon : oe 
D. S. Macnutt (Christ’s Hospital). T. W 


Mr. Harold Mattingly of the British Museum has asked us to let our 
readers know that he is thinking of preparing, when times are more suitable, 
a number of postcards, or something similar, each illustrating a Roman 
coin of historical interest, and adding appropriate notes. He would like to 
find out whether there is any real desire on the part of Schoolmasters for such 
things, and would ask those who are interested to be kind enough to write 
to him at the British Museum. 








CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING, 1943 


HE Classical Association held its annual general meeting in Cam- 

bridge on Tuesday, 13 April 1943, and the two following days: 
that is a statement of Fact. But, as we were reminded one morning, 
Facts and Truth are not synonymous; and at any rate to those who 
were present at this particular meeting there was a significance about 
the time and place alone which would have been enough to make it 
memorable. 

One member, at least, having booked his railway ticket underneath the 
question ‘Is your journey really necessary?’ (TNWO!l ZEAYTON must 
sometimes have produced similar reactions), returned to London with 
something of a feeling of having dreamed it all, but of conscience not 
a tremor. Could a Cambridge translated into the poet’s Arcady, where 
the warm sunshine of June shone from a cloudless sky upon faéry 
woodlands carpeted with all the flowers of springtime blossoming at 
once, and which was inhabited, it seemed, almost entirely by American 
soldiers, indeed be real? One could sit out in the moonlight among the 
narcissus thinking of garlands for Heliodora’s brow; but to the accom- 
paniment of what sounded like several million heavy bombers. Surely 
in this place, as nowhere else, To-day stood confronted by Eternity; and 
that was just what we had come here to witness. 

One has often on previous occasions had an uncomfortable impression 
that meetings of the Classical Association (and no doubt, of other similar 
bodies) would be the healthier for a Devil’s Advocate. They are apt 
to be a paradise with a notice to the effect that serpents will be prosecuted. 
And the crowds without have been convinced of nothing so strongly as 
that the Classics are a ‘vested interest’ and their devotees determined to 
prey for as long as they are permitted upon the British schoolboy ; that, 
they say, is why these people meet annually to persuade themselves 
that they are useful, and escape for a while from rude people who do 
not believe them. A gathering of humane scholars could not, of course, 
be expected to invite anyone into their midst to risk a severe man- 
handling; but that does not excuse us from wasting too much time in 
enthusiastically agreeing with ourselves. 

But this meeting was held on the eve of the war’s climax. There 
could have been no excuse for it, had it not something of import to tell 
the world, if the world cared to listen. 

From the reading of the very first paper in St. John’s Combination 
room this was not in doubt. Dr. Caclamanos, if our heads were com- 
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fortably in the clouds, brought us right down to earth, and to business. 
The History of Thucydides was to be a xtijpa és dei to some purpose, 
and we British had better not forget it. It is easy to regard the Pelopon- 
nesian War as if it were not a storm in a teacup; it is no less easy to 
attach an exaggerated importance to arms and arithmetic, and to forget 
that human behaviour would still look strangely familiar to Thucydides, 
even in the twentieth century, and multiplied by a few millions. These 
problems of Democracy—meaning, in emergency at least, ‘government 
by the leading citizen’—Dictatorship, and Aggression (what could we 
not now put beside the Melian Dialogue, or the speech of Athenagoras ?) 
how familiar, and how old, they all are! Man is clever—too clever by 
half—but he still suffers from a wiAt Tapértaéis, or if you like, Original 
Sin; and that is the one eternal problem with which all statesmen and 
planners of New Orders will have to reckon. 

This theme, of the significance to the modern world of the experience 
of a thinking people who ‘saw life steadily’, seemed to run through the 
whole meeting, coming once more into prominence in the very illu- 
minating paper read by Professor Ernest Barker on “The Classical 
Heritage of Political Thought’. (We know of at least one member of 
the audience who will remember the blessed word pedantocratic, when 
he has forgotten all else, except, perhaps, Professor Wade-Gery’s cynical 
definition of gravitas as meaning ‘here I stay; I’m too heavy to move!) 
Was it for nothing that the Byzantine Empire, as Dr. Norman Baynes 
told us, managed to preserve the treasures of Hellas through all those 
centuries, though itself somewhat stiff in the joints? Into whose hands, 
if not our own, has that guardianship been committed? 

Let us be frank: we went to Cambridge to enjoy ourselves. In that 
respect most of us got what we wanted in full measure. From such a 
banquet of scholarship, so well chosen, it would be invidious to make 
comparisons, and it is, in any case, a matter of personal choice; there was 
something to satisfy most palates. As the President said, ‘we have 
enjoyed our Greek’, and we want as many as possible to share our de- 
light. But that is not all. We also—or most of us—went there to do a 
little thinking, and even, perhaps, to make sure that our sense of pro- 
portion is in working order. We have to find an answer to the insistent 
question, Where in this new era that is being born, do we come in? 

The question, which can never have been long or often out of the 
minds of many of us, became altogether inescapable as we listened to 
the concluding paper from the Headmaster of Harrow on ‘The Classics 
and Christian Education’. 

There would seem to be some sort of a popular demand for some sort 
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of more or less Christian Education. That there is demand for Educa- 
tion and lots of it no one can doubt. 

The reasons for this demand we all know to be various and not always 
disinterested. During the Symposium on Wednesday evening we heard 
of the advantages which a Classical Education would bring to a lawyer, 
a doctor, an engineer, and a scientist; this is all very well, and for the 
tribute many thanks! It may or may not be true that a cobbler cobbles 
a little better for knowing his paradigms and being able ‘properly’ to 
‘base olv’. The only proposition, however, that for some strange reason 
appears to be generally accepted in the popular mind as an axiom, is 
that Education is ‘a good thing’, and that however painful the operation 
may have been you are bound to derive some advantage from it if you 
survive. 

This is, of course, sheer poppycock. Education is guided experience; 
and the guidance, of course, may be in any direction you please from 
Heaven to the Pit. Moreover, you can go satisfactorily in all those 
directions on a diet of Virgil and Plato. May it be hoped that we who 
have been in one way or another interested in the teaching of Greek 
and Latin are coming to realize this? Are we more fully aware that 
whatever the lines—Classical, Modern, or Scientific—on which our 
young pilgrims set out, one of the commonest destinations for which 
they have been safely booked is Nowhere in Particular? If so, we shall 
be less inclined in future controversies to insist on the value to the 
individual of an acquaintance with the Classics: we can never assess it, 
for one thing, in anyone’s case but our own, if even then, and we are 
always liable to be confronted with hostile witnesses of our own making! 

But the Classics themselves—that is another matter. They are our 
direct concern and responsibility. We have a tradition entrusted to our 
keeping, which it is our plain duty to preserve and to hand on, however 
small our part may be of this heritage. If we have been thus honoured, 
we are its interpreters to the world immediately around us whether we 
like it or no. Hellas and Rome may be cited now as an example, now 
as a warning; they can be ignored only at the world’s peril. Experience 
has abundantly shown how often, and how inexcusably, the adventures 
of the human spirit preserved in the Classics can be ignored; but the 
Classical Association exists to see to it that at least they shall not be 
forgotten. 

Yes, we think our journey was necessary. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of ‘Greece and Rome’ 
Dear Sir, : 

There is one point of Latin usage, raised in L. J. D. Richardson’s 
‘Virgil and the Homeric Epithet’ (p. 8), which, even in war time, should 
not pass unquestioned. 

If you wish to say ‘gold breastplate’ in Latin you can say ‘lorica aurea’, 
or, at a pinch, ‘lorica auri’: adding a little to the meaning, you can write 
‘lorica auri solidi’ or ‘lorica auro solido’. A poet like Virgil will turn the 
last into ‘lorica auro solida’. But ‘lorica auro’ ‘breastplate with (of) 
gold’ is no kind of Latin. In all the Virgilian examples quoted by 
Mr. Richardson there is an adjective, which he has omitted. 

Mr. Richardson, I believe, can cite serious modern authorities for 
his view, but ‘provoco ad Caesarem’—in this case, the Latin language. 

Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD MATTINGLY. 


Dear Sir, 

I do not think that Mr. Richardson’s most interesting article on the 
Homeric Epithet in Virgil is quite adequate. Undoubtedly you cannot 
express Homer’s feelings in Latin, or the feelings of the ninth century 
B.C. with those of first A.D., but it might be well to quote those compound 
epithets that Virgil has used, of which perhaps ‘mare velivolum’ (I. 224) 
is the most notable, and that he does not quote. In this case it may be 
noted that Virgil uses the word in a different sense from Lucretius. 
‘Velivolus’ is an epithet of the ship, Virgil applies it with a lively sense 
of new meaning to the sea, ‘sail-winged’. Most compounds of the sort 
would sound ridiculous, and Virgil has none of them. He has to use and 
prefers to use a phrase to represent a single Homeric word. I cannot 
believe that the common Hebrew parallelism has anything to do with 
Virgil’s ‘duality of expression’. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. CRADOCK-WATSON. 








LATIN CROSSWORD 
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Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Foint Editor, City of London 
School, at Marlborough College, Wilts. 


CLUES 


RHINENCATAPEXIGENEIUS! 


48B 47 ID 7, 

19 I16B 25A 33 32. 
42D 53 29 370, 
‘26 16B 1A! 

34 30B 8D 8a?’ 


ACROSS. 1. Io with a ae rattle. 8. Observer’s careful judgement on wagtails. 14. Foot first, 
then go bust. 158. Prodigal’s confession, and rejoicing at master’s return (apart from the pig!). 16B 
eel No wagon for them. 17. To do so is to end up with something bent. 18. Impossible sweater 
belonging to Hannibal’s wife. 19. An order—but can one bear it? 20. Iliad translator’s line (acc.). 
22B. Achilles wouldn’t give this the slip either, said Chiron (two words). 24. Where to eat chopped 
straws. 25. Confession wrung from recruiting sergeant? 27.'To tie John’s and Hubert’s words together. 
29. Begins the opposition when Juno leaves the medicine. 30B. Rejoice! 31. By Sesoosis! 33. Of course, 
one can add. 35. If you want to muddle this slave you'll have to Askem. 38. First steamer that didn’t 
have a close shave. 40. Bold advice to bidder when doubled. 42. Kind of berry containing soda about 
85-715 percent. 44. Going astray astray with a darker issue. 45. King Aeneas got a shield from previously. 
47. How evil is proverbially cleansed away. 488. Sporadically seen in peasant or in poet. 49. 28 another 
time. 50. Comic copper in Chorassan. 52. I say, it’sinsideout. 53. ‘Est mollis flamma—’i.e.? 54. Place 
for lettuce to be addressed. 


DOWN. 1. Holds partridge in song before twisting its neck. 2. How they spread Adrastus’ couches. 
3. The secret of discipline, according to a little artillery sergeant. 4. People in Ruhr, upset if you cover 
with bits of roofing. 5. Celebration not so named from missiles thrown at head. 6. Breath-taking passages 
turn Miss Daw’s inside out. 7. What will 168 do witha wagon? 8. Strange way Tiberius did not manage 
his estates. 9. Plant plucked from side of Irish bragh. 10. How some chaps got 1st Dn. (?) at length 
from Martial. 11 and 21. Post-Sicilian classification of Ulysses’ personnel. 12. What did Alexander say when 
he founded a city on the Hydaspes? 13. Would do for a Miltonic Hymn or for any subject. 23. Catonian 
cut of coat. 25. Random feeders. 26. Turnbull should note revised arrangement. 27U-52B-29B-51U. 
Word that made Horace offer a tip. 28. Comes from yam root. 32. Romans who do so don’t wet their 
whistle. 34. Tires in case of recipient. 36. It’s all very well to alter a bill of sale. 37U. Was the visitor 
asking for this told he was expected to? 38. Senior mouse’s remark on hearing Vesuvius erupt. 39. The 
swine know the pone subjunctive of eo backwards. 41. Cleopatra’s evidence made Claudius demand 
Narcissus. 42. Food usually declined by the young. 43. What Pliny thought of spinach. 46. Alteration 
of air in shelters. 51. Part of hand coinciding with boy’s latter end, when turned over. + W. M. 

B = Across reversed U = Down reversed. 

















REVIEWS 


An Economic History of Athens under Roman Domination. By JOHN Day. 
New York: Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
1942. Pp. x+300. 23s. 6d. 


WE study the history of classical Athens for the sake of what she gave the world and for 
the political and cultural legacy of the years from Solon to Demosthenes. Anything 
that follows Demosthenes must seem an anti-climax—though not, of course, without 
its own interest and significance. The later Athens of the Hellenistic and Roman eras 
is pitched in a lower key: for Themistocles a Eurycleides, for Theramenes a Medeius, 
for Demosthenes an Athenion. One is reminded of Marx’s half-serious dictum that all 
great historical facts and personages appear twice upon the stage —the first time as 
tragedy, the second time as farce. Nevertheless, though great names and great issues 
are wanting, the later story is well worth telling; and this economic history is its pre- 
requisite, perhaps even, with our present material, the most profitable form it can 
itself take. It was right, too, that an American should tell it, for the whole background 
on which Professor Day draws is American—Hellenistic Athens and the subsequent 
studies of W. S. Ferguson, the monumental work of Rostovtzeff (now at Yale), Larsen’s 
section of Frank’s Economic Survey, and above all the American School’s recent 
excavations in the Agora. 

Starting out from the prosperous years under Demetrius of Phalerum, the author 
analyses in detail the slump of the third century, when the grain-growing farmers of the 
relatively protected Mesogeia and the Marathonian Plain were able to lay the founda- 
tions for their subsequent domination, and their establishment of what Ferguson called 
‘tory democracy’ after the expulsion of the Macedonian garrison in 229. He describes 
the recovery that ensued (dating it rather earlier than many scholars) and the fillip 
given by the acquisition of Delos, the reward bestowed by a grateful Senate upon a 
compliant ruling class. Throughout the early second century the favour of Rome en- 
couraged, and the gifts of kings and potentates revealed, a steady prosperity and growth 
of trade. Professor Day gives his reasons for thinking that Athens provided a mainland 
centre for the operations of those traders who were active on the Delian market, and 
hence that the Roman creation of free Delos did not hit the Piraeus as it had hit (and 
had been meant to hit) the robuster Rhodians. This chapter on the second century is 
necessarily a history of Delos too, and the failure of the cleruchy and establishment 
there of a denationalized community of merchant capitalists and their agents are given 
full attention. But at the end the author returns to Athens: for the story of Medeius’ 
counter-revolution and the sack by Sulla in 86. Subsequently, it appears, there was 
some recovery in both the city and the Piraeus ; and under Augustus there was a distinct 
swing upwards, as Athens settled down to live on its past, as a university town, tourist- 
centre, and exporter of copies of antiques. It was this prosperity of a limited and super- 
ficial kind which continued with some fluctuations down to the invasion of the Heruli 
in Gallienus’ reign. After this catastrophe, from which Athens never recovered, there 
was a shrinkage such as can be paralleled in most of the towns of the later Empire. 
But from 200 onwards the picture is very shadowy : twenty pages give what is admittedly 
a mere sketch of 300 years’ history. 

Throughout these ups and downs Day traces certain constant features, whose 
development, unlike that of the general picture, is in one direction only. Of these the 
most striking, and that which recurs like a refrain whenever he discusses the distribu- 
tion of wealth, is the cleavage of the Athenian people into a relatively rich minority— 
Rostovtzeff’s bourgeoisie—and a populace living at a very low standard. This dicho- 
tomy is apparent from the third century onwards, and grows sharper during the second 
century until, in the counter-revolution of Medeius and the Piraeus group against the 
landowners about the turn of the century, and the popular reply to the oligarchs in the 
Mithridatic War, it is translated into another sphere and finds expression in political 
action. The bourgeoisie were from the first the loyal favourites of Rome; hence social 
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opposition was bound to take an anti-Roman form, and the people of Athens under 
Athenion' fell easy victims to the propaganda of Pontus. 

The fourth chapter is entitled ‘From Sulla to Augustus’. In some ways the division 
seems unfortunate: for the reign of Augustus takes the whole empire forward into a 
new world, from which one keeps returning only with an uncomfortable jolt to survey 
some new aspect of the last century of the republic. But in essentials Day’s division 
is the right one. For while the establishment of the principate meant the end of 
libertas for the Roman people, as Tacitus saw, the sack by Sulla in 86 was the decisive 
date at Athens. The Civil Wars brought fresh hardships; but the social cleavage was 
never again to express itself in a political form. Athenion may have been a poor carica- 
ture of Demosthenes, but from now onwards the struggle for freedom was to lack even 
a caricature. The new type of eminent Athenian is Herodes Atticus, renovator of the 
Panathenaic Stadium ‘with the money of all Athens’. The contrast between the wealth 
of his family—typical of a rich group of landowners and usurers who could weather 
even the crisis of 86 B.c. unharmed, and who held the State in their own hands, kept it 
penniless (no new thing in Greece) and personally administered the most important 
offices—and the mass of the Athenian people, is strikingly brought out in the curious 
story of the elder Atticus’ legacy, which revealed a state of affairs in which almost every 
citizen was in this family’s debt. In such gross maldistribution of wealth the author 
rightly sees one of the chief reasons for the chronic economic difficulties of Athens. 

The constancy of this social factor would alone be sufficient to stamp it as widespread 
and not peculiar to Athens alone. But in fact we know it to apply to every part of the 
Roman world, and it may be ranked among the main causes of the downfall of the 
Empire. ; 

Lack of space prevents more than a reference to the many other absorbing topics 
of this book—for instance, the objects and currents of trade, the Athenian coinage, 
the grain supply, or the economic aspects of the University of Athens. Let it suffice to 
say that the reader will find here the discussion and bibliography which he seeks on any 
of these subjects. Professor Day has laid a solid foundation for the work which will go 
ahead rapidly in the happier times to which he looks forward in his preface. 

F. W. W. 


The Challenge of the Greek and Other Essays. By T. R. GLover. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1942. Pp. x+-241, 1 plate. 12s. 6d. 


In the preface to his latest volume, which he implies is to be his last, Dr. Glover says 
that his autobiography, without set design or conscious purpose, is written in its pages. 
The thirteen essays which it contains, ranging as they do from Homer to Erasmus, do 
indeed give the reader a glimpse of the many interests which have nourished their 
author’s mind during a long life devoted to Christian and humanistic studies, and there 
are few pages which do not proclaim their writer’s strongly individual cast of mind. 
In all that Dr. Glover writes you can see the effect of his years of residence in Canada, 
which preserve his scholarship from all trace of the stuffiness which sometimes invades 
the work of more insular people; and not less clearly marked is the pervading effect of 
a strong and well-defined belief in his religious creed, which gives a coherence and 
balance to his approach to the ancient world and its culture. Dr. Glover moves con- 
fidently among the greater and the more obscure figures of ancient history and litera- 
ture because he is sure of his own standards and knows that he has no need to apologize 
for them. He surveys the contemporary world with a critical but alertly interested 
eye, he quotes with relish from books as far apart as Ritchie’s Animal Life in Scotland 
and Lounsbury’s Studies in Chaucer, and never feels ashamed to introduce an urbane 
digression. If these essays are indeed his autobiography they tell the story of a life of 
unhurried scholarship and of a mind not without some kinship with Herodotus. 
Five of the essays have appeared before. One was broadcast in 1935, and another is 
Dr. Glover’s presidential address to the Classical Association in 1938. In these he 


* Or was it Aristion? Professor Day is not quite consistent in his interpretation of 
this crux. 
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deals with the value of classical studies and makes many good points most happily, 
but to the present reviewer it seems that some of the other essays in the book, notably 
those on Virgil and on Emporia, are themselves his best answer to that question. 
Studies which serve to enrich and stimulate the mind have justified themselves. And 
Dr. Glover’s outlook, widely versed among books without ever falling into bookishness, 
heavily cargoed with recondite facts without leaning towards pedantry, represents 
classical learning in a way which, even if it is becoming uncommon, proves that the 
ancient challenge can still evoke a response in which exact scholarship can go hand in . 
hand with a keen appetite for all that has permanent interest for the human spirit. 
Ds. &. 


The Roman Commonwealth. By R. W. Moore. London: English Univer- 
sities Press, 1942. Pp. 267, 24 illustrations. 153. 


‘In this book I have tried to give an account of Roman culture and life as it was in its 
prime.’ That is Mr. Moore’s aim—in it he has succeeded. His book is for the general 
reader and non-specialist with an intelligent interest in the past that has so largely made 
the present, and is designed in attractive format and written in pleasant style. Its title 
challenges comparison with Zimmern’s Greek Commonwealth, but such a comparison 
would be unfair to both books, since their purposes are as different as are the people for 
whom they are written. Mr. Moore begins with a brief geographical outline and then 
analyses, on not unfamiliar lines, the meaning of gravitas and simplicitas and their 
application to the Roman family and State. He unfolds the political organization, using 
for the Empire an inscription or two, and passes from a description of private life and 
work to a discussion on religion, holidays, science, with final chapters on the provinces 
and his conceptions of ‘Decline and Fall’ which he has previously elaborated in this 
journal. The result is a compact and attractive synthesis of information, readably 
conveyed, without claims to such detail as we find in Carcopino’s Daily Life in Ancient 
Rome. Such a presentation in less than three hundred pages is bound to leave gaps, and 
we should have liked to see a little more on the economic side and some treatment of 
population and money, which seems to have been entirely omitted. Here and there 
one may differ on points of detail and interpretation, but by and large the picture is 
well painted. Mr. Moore is faced with the usual difficulty of presenting side by side 
the Republic and the Empire and of deciding when exactly Rome was in its prime, but 
he combines the two in a skilful manner, even if the result is to give perhaps a little 
too idealistic an impression of the couple of centuries he has chosen. 


Report on Excavations at Wroxeter (The Roman City of Viroconium) in the 
County of Salop, 1923-1927. By PRoressor DONALD ATKINSON, M.A., 
F.S.A. Issued by the Birmingham and Midland Institute. Oxford: 
The University Press, 1942. Pp. xviii and 387, 73 plates, 51 text- 
figures. 255. 


This exhaustive and scholarly report, in the preparation of which Professor Atkinson 
has been engaged for several years, is based upon the results of excavations carried out 
by him during the years 1923~7. The work is embellished with splendid plates, site- 
plans, and sections. 

The structural and other remains, as revealed by his explorations, indicate that there 
were six successive periods in the occupation of the site; they are given as follows: 
Period 1, A.D. 60-75; period 2, c. 75-90; period 3, c. go-100; periods 4 and 5, 130- 
¢. 275; period 6, c. 275-400. 

The earliest structures were formed of timber, apparently of the post and sleeper 
type, and at least one of these was discovered underlying strata of the Flavian period 
(A.D. 69-96) and datable to a.D. 65—75, with a possible break between this and the next 
period. 

The early baths form the main subject of the second period. But this extensive 
building was never completed. The decade A.D. 90-100 saw the beginning and its 
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premature abandonment to make room forthe Forum. The last-named was substantially 
revealed, and proved to be the largest structure of its kind discovered in Britain, 
covering an area 395 X 265 feet, or approximately 24 acres. The date of its construction 
is given as A.D. 130, but in the decade between 155 and 165 it was destroyed by fire. * 
The dating of the second or final destruction by fire cannot be fixed with anything 
approaching the accuracy of the first. But ‘a date c. 275 seems to agree best with 
the coin evidence available’ (p. 107). , 

The structural remains of the latest period were found in odd places among the ruins 
of the Forum. They consisted of walling, rough and irregular patches of paving, 
furnaces, and an oven. Coins found in association with the furnaces ranged from Con- 
stans (A.D. 342-8) to Valentinian (364-75), implying its use during the third quarter 
of the fourth century. 

The finds in the east portico gutter by the Forum yielded a wealth of material of 
great historical interest. There was a mass of Mortaria, 17 of them impressed by the 
stamp of the potter SENNIVS; and farther north was a much larger collection of pottery, 
consisting of ‘nests’ of decorated and plain Samian ware, amounting in all to 210 
separate vessels, the majority bearing the stamp of the potters who made them. 
Lying in the midst of the pottery was a pile of whetstones or hones cut from a finely 
laminated sandstone. All of these finds were covered by building debris; the inference 
being that the vessels and hones had fallen from the vendors’ stalls or tables placed 
between the columns of the portico at the time when the Forum was destroyed by fire 
‘not long after A.D. 150’ (p. 176). 

The Forum Inscription. 'The position and surroundings in which the fragments were 
found, as well as the tablet itself, make it clear that it had been set in a masonry frame- 
work over the main entrance to the Forum (p. 177). As reconstructed it measures 11 ft. 
9 in. in width and 3 ft. 9 in. in height. The inscription is set out in five lines, and the 
lettering ‘challenges comparison with the finest work ever produced’ (p. 179). Briefly 
the monument was erected by the tribal community of the Cornovii in honour of the 
reigning emperor Hadrian, the date of the inscription falling between 10 December 
A.D. 129 and 9 December 130 (p. 181). 

One-half of a military diploma of bronze was found in the debris of the first destruc- 
tion of the Forum. The inscription showed that it emanated from the Emperor 
Hadrian. Unfortunately the name of the recipient to whom this honourable discharge 
was given is not at all clear; but the rights of citizenship regarding marriage are set forth 
in the usual formal way, terminating with the proviso that ‘one man marry one woman 
only.’ 2 

The most noteworthy of the other material finds was an elaborately decorated 
mirror of silver, 114 inches in diameter, and weighing 51 ounces. No exact parallel 
for this remarkable example seems to have been found elsewhere within the Roman 
Empire. 

The evidence of the coins, of which 667 were found, including 3 ancient British 
pieces, proves that there was a pre-Flavian occupation and that it terminated in the 
latest or Theodosian period. 

Professor Atkinson has given his subject the full treatment it deserves, and illuminates 
it with records and parallels found elsewhere within the Roman Empire. The biblio- 
graphy is full and helpful, and there is a good index. His book will live on and its 
value to students will be great. R. N. 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part XI, Necrolynthia. (A Study in Greek Burial 
Customs and Anthropology.) By D.M. Rosinson. The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 32. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xiii and 279. 26 illustrations, 71 plates. gos. 

In the three cemeteries that were found outside but close to the town of Olynthus 598 


graves were excavated. A brief catalogue is followed by a commentary with chapters on 
the cemeteries themselves, which there is good reason to think are all that the town 
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used, on the practice of the Greeks of cremation and inhumation, which latter includes 
the burial of children in pots, and on the practice of burying objects in the grave. 
From these we gather that throughout the Greek world from Homer to the Roman 
era, though there were local differences due to various causes, the funeral customs and 
the motives underlying them were fundamentally the same. No adequate explanation 
of the custom of cremation has yet been put forward, but the fluctuation between 
cremation and inhumation is such as to preclude the belief that the choice of the one 
method over the other was determined by any difference in religious doctrine. On the 
other hand, the difficulty, inconvenience, and expense that cremation entailed provided 
good reasons for giving it up. J. BR BD: 


Goethe and the Greeks. By H. TREvELYAN. Cambridge: University Press, 
1941. Pp. xv+321. 18s. 


Mr. Humphrey Trevelyan has written a book which, apart from its other merits, 
serves to remind us that the best traditions of Goethe scholarship are still being main- 
tained outside Germany. We are only too well aware that among the many tragedies 
of modern Germany must be rated the complete cessation of scholarly and unfettered 
criticism. In regard to Goethe, more perhaps than to any other German, the idea of 
controlled criticism, of Aryan approach, is ludicrous. The Germans have often felt 
that Goethe was essentially too great a figure possessed of too wide an intellectual and 
emotional range to be considered ‘national’. To-day he must surely be an enigma to 
the pious and an outcast to the fanatic. 

Mr. Trevelyan has been content throughout the major part of his book to let the 
facts of Goethe’s approach to Hellenism speak for themselves. He says: ‘My purpose 
has been to give a clear account of the facts and especially to establish with all reasonable 
certainty the extent of Goethe’s knowledge of Greek things at every stage of his 
development’. This purpose he has achieved with a most painstaking and objective 
survey of the relevant material. 

From early youth the significance of the Greek ideal was borne in upon Goethe, 
though he was handicapped by his own superficial knowledge of Greek life and litera- 
ture. In this respect he was not much worse and decidedly more honest than his con- 
temporaries. It must be remembered, and the author rightly stresses the point, that a 
revival in Classical learning had started only a few years before Goethe’s birth. Develop- 
ment was slow. In this, as in every other branch of learning, Germany was recovering 
from a century of devastation, material as well as spiritual. 

It was the sincerity of Greek art and its power to give form to life which he grasped 
so well. The danger of imitation without originality—always present to lesser men— 
was never present to him. This is the key to Goethe’s love of Greece. No German 
before or since has been more steeped in the essence of Hellenism, and none pre- 
served more completely his own identity. This Hellenism has been accounted tragedy 
by some. It cannot be called a tragedy of imitation. The glory which Goethe strove to 
re-create—whether real or illusory—was inspired from within his own soul. 

As the period of Sturm und Drang waned and the bursting power of a natural genius 
became more controlled, so did the Greeks become a more positive and persistent ideal, 
and from this point we see the growth and development of Goethe’s genius. The 
brooding, enraptured period of Weimar culminated in the journey to Italy and Sicily, 
where Goethe thought he saw ‘Greek art and culture untouched by any Roman in- 
fluence and above all the land on which this culture had grown.’ 

His genius blossoms into full flower under the influence of Schiller, only to lead to 
a sense of failure. Yet—and this is the most important point—with failure came a 
knowledge more vital than success, that the Hellenic obsession was a stage in his 
development and not the end. 

I believe Mr. Trevelyan is right when he opposes those who regret Goethe’s clas- 
sicism on the grounds, as it were, of a false trail and maintain that the Italian journey 
marked the end of his creative work. The astonishing thing about Goethe’s genius was 
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his power to draw on all forms of life and use them for his own development. The per- 
sistence of Faust is highly significant. 

There is one further point which has a special claim on our interest. Mr. Trevelyan 
claims that Goethe, in submitting his Northern genius to the discipline of Southern 
form, became more than a German poet; he became the voice of Europe. Whether 
Goethe ever really understood the Greek attitude to life is not of major importance. 
Hellenism was to him a discipline and an ideal. The vision he sought was not be be 
found within the borders of his own country; the best minds of his day were turned to 
Shakespeare and Homer. There, surely, is the real tragedy which persists to-day when 
no German can hope to find the inspiration of true art within his native land. His- 
torically Goethe was wrong in thinking the Greeks a special type, but he was over- 
whelmingly right in seeking a new basis for European culture. This need is to-day no 
less urgent. To follow the path of Goethe and seek that new ideal in an ancient glory may 
not be the solution. Some time Europe must find within itself as Goethe found within 
himself the source of power, the demon of inspiration. It is the never sated Faustian urge 
for harmony and beauty which must be regained; imitation from afar will be useless 
as Goethe so well knew. Growth from within can alone mean harmonious develop- 
ment. 


A. J. H. 
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